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How do you feel about these Jaymar* slacks made with Acrilan* Cary MIddlecoff ? 


'’Grcal.’* says the sjctlfiiifi pro. He is 
espcciallv (.Tilhusiaslic about llic way 
they hold llicir sliape alter 18 grueling 
holes. 'I'iiev look as »r>otl as the finest 


tiaipical. Keel cooler. Yet wasli and dry 
ill tlie auloinalie. need little if any 
ironing (dry clean harulsomely. loo). 
And won't slirink out of siJte or fit. The 


reason is Aeriian. Tliey’re TOVi Acrilan 
acrylic filler. ravon in ''Summer 

Magic lahrir hv J, P. Stevens. See 
below lor sizes and [iricc. 



Fabric; J. P. Stevens— ’'Summer Magic," 70% Acrilan, 30% rayon tropical bengaline. Sizes 28-50 in regulars, shorts and longs. Available in complete 
range of 23 colors including solid, cross dyes and self checks, about $12.00 IsHghtly higher on West Coastl. See 19th Hole Section for stores nearest you. 
Tlir. CliKMSTR ANI) CUlil’Oli VI'ION. a.->0 nfil, Avc.. N.Y. l • I’bnia; ACRILA.N* ACRYI.ir: FIRKR -Dccaiur, Ala. • CtlEMSTRANO' NYLON-- Ponsa.'ola, Fla. 
See "The Man and Tne Challenge." Saturday nights. NBC-rV Network, sponsored by The Chernstrend Corooration, Check your local paper for time. 




TRIGg keeps a man so odor-free 
a bloodhound couldn't find him! 

No “if’s” about great new TRIG deodorant. TRIG checks perspiration odor up 
to 27 hours. And not just by hiding it with flowery perfume. (Jf TRIG checks 
perspiration, too— all day long. ^ That's staying power. ^ TRIG'S roll-on feature 
makes it the neatest, fastest man's deodorant you ever used. {J* Try new TRIG! 


BV BRISTOL-MYERS. MAKERS OF BUFFERIN®. VITALIS®, IPANA* 
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Don’t bet on the horse! 


This race started only 3 seconds ago. 
it’s over already. It will take the 
racehorse 8 more seconds to reach 40 m.p.h., 
his top speed. By that time, the Triumph 
TR-3 will be up around 60 m.p.h. (And in just 
a few more seconds can reach 1 10 m.p.h.) 
The TR-3 is just about as successful in com- 
petition with other automobiles. It has placed 
first in class in practically eveiy major Euro- 
pean rally during the last five years. 

And when it’s not in competition? More than 
40,000 Americans have discovered that the 
'I'riumph 'rR-3 brings a 
new joy to all kinds of 


tr-s 

ONLY 


cvery-day driving. Its racing reflexes give you 
a remarkably satisfying feeling of control 
whether in traffic or on turnpike. And there's 
nothing else like it on a back country road. 
You get a remarkable feeling of comfort, too, 
with deep, leather-upholstered individual seats 
and more stretch-out leg room than most ordi- 
nary cars. You also get a big trunk that locks. 
And the TR-3 holds a tight “rein” on expense. 
At $2675,* it costs S500 less than any com- 
parable sports car. You can count on up to 
35 miles per gallon of gasoline. Pick a winner. 

See your Triumph dealer 
for a free demonstration. 


■U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state anU/or local taxes. Slightly higher in West. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. B-5U. 1745 BVay, N. Y. 19. 




TASTE 


...with total nutrition 
meat al^ cannot give! 


New-Recipe Burgerbits is processed from 
plenty of lean, whole meat to give the True 
Meat Taste your dog craves. And it’s care- 
fully balanced with vegetables, whole grain, 
vitamins, minerals and bone meal for the 
Total Nutrition meat alone cannot give. 
Today, treat your dog to the completely dif- 
ferent dog food — New-Recipe Burgerbits! 


APPETIZED 


lor true meat taste* 


Every crunchy Burgerbit is “Appetized” 
with rich pan drippings . . .*and more than 
one-half pound of wholesome beef makes 
the meat meal that gives every pound of 
New Burgerbits more of the true meat 
taste your dog craves! 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION; The Tam 

O’Shanter Country Club in 
Chicago has replaced caddies 
with golf carts. How do you 
feel about it? 



Wocissimo! 







JOSEPH C. DEY JR. 

Locust Valley, N.Y. 
Executive Director 
USGA 


Tam O’Shanter must have its reasons, 
but thi.s can't be done at all clubs. First, 
some courses are too hilly. Second, there 
are 6,000 jjolf courses. Half of them are 
public where most players can’t afford 
carts. Third, the rules of golf recognize 
the caddie as a human being and permit 
a player to consult with him. 



FRED CORCORAN 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Touruamenl Dir. 
lull. Golf Assn. 


I’m definitely opposed to the elimination 
of the caddie. In fact, the caddie Is golf's 
lifeline. Over 90 per cent of the U.S. Open 
champions have come from the caddie 
ranks; Walter Ilagen, Gene Sarazen, 
Francis Ouimet, Ben Hogan and Byron 
NeLson, just to name a few. Sam Snead 
and Jimmy Demarei caddied too. 

CONTINUED 


WITH 

THE 

UTMOST 

VELOCITY! 

And, this spring, that’s the way you'll fly to Europe via Alitalia! How come? 
To the most advanced jet built by Douglas, Alitalia has added mighty, super- 
powered Rolls Royce Conway engines. This is the incomparable new Super 
DC-8 Jet . . . and no other airline has it from New York to London, Milan, 
Rome! You’ll enjoy the famous Alitalia “Winged Arrow’’ service — while 


million-mile pilots fly you in record time. (New York— Rome only hours!) 
First and Economy Class. Jet connections to points in and beyond Europe, 



See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 26 major U.S- and Canadian cities. 
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WILLIE LOW 

Phoenix, Ariz, 

Golf pro at Phoenix 
CC 


I think it is a poor idea. The USGA 
stres.'^es playing without undue delay. 
Carts definitely slow up play, Caddies’ 
raking of the traps, taking the flags and 
washing the golf balls is bound to save 
lime. Carts are used a lot, but most of 
the members prefer caddies, A caddie 
gives moral support. A cart can’t. 



MRS. R. T. JONES 

Montclair, N.J. 
Wife of the famouR 
golf course orchileri 


It’s wrong. The cart is a wonderful addi- 
tion to golf, but only an addition. The 
basic principle of golf is to get you into 
God's country where you can forget the 
bustle of the city and get some exercise 
in pure air. Even in tournaments the cart 
i.s wrong becau-se .stamina is a big pari of 
tournament play. 



HAROLD SARGENT 

Atlanta, Gn. 
President PGA 


T don’t understand why Tam O’Rhan- 
ter did it. I’d hate to see this done every- 
where. We give boys employment in a 
good environment. It’s an antidote to 
juvenile delinquency and a source of sup- 
ply of future golfers. Furthermore, this 
would be harmful to golf courses like ours 
that are not built for carts. 


Our lightweight sport coatings of tropical wor- 
steds have a bold yet subtle character that sets them 
quietly apart. Unusually fine fabrics, in exclusive pat- 
terns of checks, plaids and stripes, from $60.00. Coor- 
dinated slack.s from $23.50. 


Distinguished by this label at stores listed bclov' 




Cincinnati, O. Vender Brink & Baron 

Clayton. Mo Boyd’s 

Cleveland, O The Haile Bros. Co. 

Columbus. O The Union 

Dayton. O The Metro)ioiitaii Co. 

Grand Rnpids. Mich MncKenzie- 

Bostock-Monroe 


Tndiannp<ilis. Ind I.. Strauss & Co. 

ICbusqs City, Mo Jack Henry 

I.ake Fore.st. Ill Robertson's 

Milwaukee, Wi.s Silver.«onc’s 

Peorin. Ill Howard A. Heller 

St. T.onis, .Mb Bovd's 

Sprinplleld. Ill Arch Wilson. Inc. 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth’ Avenue. N. Y. 



BILL ADKINS 

Palm Desert, Calif. 
Pro at Eldorado 
CC 


Tam O'Shanter might be able to work 
it out, but I don’t like it. Golf is a game, 
not a commercial operation. Tam O’Shan- 
ter probably couldn't get the type of cad- 
dies they wanted. In some places it’s ei- 
ther going to be the golf carts, more main- 
tenance men or encouraging the golfers to 
take care of the course. 

CONTINUeO 
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Commander Whitehead whistle-stops for Schweppes! 


T he news picture above shows Commander 
Edward Whitehead beating the drum for 
his favorite candidate. Schweppes. 

The Schweppesman’s platform: Mixing a 
Gin-and-Tonic without Schweppes should be 
unconstitutional. 

The Commander is also campaigning heavily 
for new drinks with Schweppes. Don’t stop at 
Gin-and-Schweppes. Discover Vodka-and- 
Schweppes. Rum-and-Schweppes. And straight 
Schweppes-on-the-Rocks ! "^biril find these 


drinks mysteriously thirst-quenching. Curi- 
ously refreshing. 

But do be sure that you buy the one and 
only Schweppes. Only Schweppc.s has imported 
English ingredients. And only Schwepi)es has 
Schweppervescence — exuberant little bubbles 
that last the whole drink through. 

Join the Schweppesparty. Pick up a goodly 
supply of Schweppes tonight. If your grocer 
doesn’t have any on hand, don't be patient. 
Make a scene. 



WITH YOUR SKIS' PERFORM- 
ANCE FEATURES balanced to your 
weight and motor capacity, you get 
the topmost thrills of water skiing as 
iii-rer before. 

That's why you'll hear so much this 
year about Gull Skis and the unique 
new Ski Selector that gi\es you. for the 
first lime, authentic professional rec- 
ommendations for balancing cquip- 



SEE the SELECTOR at 
your Gull Ski dealers. 
Use it to make sure the 
skis you buy will be the 
best for all-family fun. 

SEND for FREE 

Gull Ski catalog showing 
the 5 "cruising” skis for 
small fry, 'teen agers, and 
adults — and the 7 special 
designs for exhibition and 
trick skiing. 


LOOK FOR 
WISMm\ 
iOFQUALim 

GULL SKIS 

501 Schippers Lane 
Kalomazoo, Mich. 
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BOB CRUICKSHANK 

Pilii>burgh, Pa. 

Pro at Chartiers 
('onniry Club 


It'.s not a good idea. We take high school 
kid.s, discipline them and give them am- 
bition. Chick Evans of Chicago .started 
grading caddies for intelligence, and he 
provided college schularship.s for the most 
deserving. This is now done by many golf 
clubs. The caddie is as much a part of 
golf a.s the golfer. 




JOHN W. VEAMAN 

Marlinmllr, Va. 
The Forexl Park CC 


I discussed it with pros A1 Smith and 
Ralph Lang. The three of us agreed that 
this is had for golf. Using a golf cart will 
add three stroke.s to a man's game because 
he can’t allow for the caddie’s knowletlge 
of the course. Furthermore, they haven’t 
invented the golf cart that will retrieve 
a lost ball. 



Eliminating the caddie ks bad for golf. 
First, because he is the human part of 
the game. Second, carts can’t always be 
used. There are lots of times at my club 
when they won’t permit them. Third, 
walking is a part of golf, as exercise for 
club amateurs and a te.st of phy.sical con- 
tlition for the tournament pros. 



Personally, I’m opposed to the use of golf 
carts for tho.se physically able and healthy 
enough to walk. First of all, the caddie 
watches your ball which allows you to 
concentrate on your shot. Secondly, our 
best golfers were former caddies, among 
them Sammy Snead, Ben Hogan and 
Jimmy Demaret. 




COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

St PSODC COUMAC, IXrOItTID PIlOU COQ.SAC, rilANCB 
IIV DENNIS A HlTrERT. SBW YORK, lUrOKTERR OF 
CHAMI-AU.NK MEKCIBR AND BOI98IERS VERMOCTII 


^ ’iF ^ ^ rb H* ^ 


A good way to start is with 
Tyer Fleetwood Pastimes 
on your feet. Their GRO- 
FLEX construction —with 
cushioned arch and insole 
— keeps your feet feeling 
fresh and comfortable, no 
matter what your game. 

XYER 

Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass. 
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High, dry, cottage-y comfort for four or more . . . 

Camp 
in a 


Nimrod 


The -i- ^ XxJLXX. Camper lets you 

"rough il” in comfort. A quick hitch to your car 
and youTe off to your favorite spot with your fully 
equipped "lodge on wheels” trailing sweet and 
low behind you. Put a boat on toj), if you wisii. 


At the camp site the Niinroil sets up in 3 or 4 
minutes providing rain-proof, bug-proof shelter 
for four or more. You sleep warm and dry, up off 
the ground. Two three-quarter beds stay made-up 
as you travel. 


The Nimrod foUIs out to room-size 11-foot wide 
interior. Six-fcct-lwo-inchcs of headroom. All lor 
your grub and gear, 60 cubic feet of watertight 
storage space. 


For your next hunting or fishing trip — or family 
outing — the Nimrod can l>e a comfortable, low- 
cost answer. No motel bills. No restaurant bills. 
Costs little more than staying at home. 

Find out where you can rent or buy the Nimrod 
Camper. Clip and mail the handy coujjon. 


I NIMROD Warid* Manufacturing, Inc. 

I 2542 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
I Where can I rent □ or buy □ a Nimrod? 

1 

] NAME 

j ADDRESS. 

I CITY ZONE STATE 

I 

9 Dealerships available ijt some areas of tfu country. 
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THE WINNING COMBINATION! 


LUXURY DRIVING 

ECONOMY 


You’re in (he winner's circle with Cities Service 
gasolenes. These quality fuels deliver everything 
you need to come out ahead . . . luxury driving 
plus true economy. 

Cities Service gasolenes actually protect as 
they power your car . . . work with your car to 
give you trouble-free driving and long mileage. 
No matter what the going distance, your engine 
gives you maximum efficiency . . . you’ll get all 
the mileage you’re entitled to from every gallon. 

Why handicap your car with ordinary brands 
when these superior Cities Service gasolenes cost 
no more! Why not try a tankful today? Take a 
tip on the winning combination and "fill it up” 
with Cities Service easolenes. 



TWO GREAT GASOLENES 
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Your Time of Day! 


Real escape from care is possible only aboard a boat as sound 
and seaworthy as a Lone Star. This is why men buy them. And 
why do women encourage the purchase? Because Lone Stars 
provide a new world of effortless family pleasure. In care free 
fiberglass or aluminum, in 12' to 23' models, there's an extra 
measure of safety, styling, and performance. Value, too, has 
tipped the scales in favor of Lone Star for 14 years. See what 
can easily be yours in America's outstanding outboards. Lone 
Star dealers arc listed in the Yellow Pages. 


18 FT. ALUMINUM EL DORADO 


Beam 85" Hp. 25-100 Approx, Wt 800 lbs. From $1495 tF-O.B. 

tFully equipped 

Shop tniin the free BS-page color catalog! Fill in 
name and address and mail coupon to Lone Star 
BoatCompanv. iyi4-.5A E. .Main, Grand Prairie, Tex. 



r 

! Namft 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 Citv 

State 

1 

L 


J 


WORLD’S TOP SELLING OUTBOARD BOATS 

OVER 2,000 AUTHORIZED DEALERS . . . PLANTS IN FLORIDA, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA. TEXAS. 




Fishing 

and 

hunting 

in 

magnificent 


Write to WHf Orgar}.' “ 

635 Bureau of Travel & Publicity, 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada. 







^ '.1 







magnificent 

anitoba 


In the lakes and rivers 
of Canada’s magnificent 
Manitoba, the fisherman finds 
the exciting contests he dreams 
of— hefty lake trout, hard-nosed, 
aggressivenorthempike,battling . 
bass, walleye or Arctic grayling. 
From the U.S. border north to 
Hudson Bay, the fishing on 
Manitoba’s spectacular water- 
ways is an exhilarating outdoor 
adventure. Accommodation as 
you desire, from your own tent 
to modern luxury lodges . . . 
"fly-in” fishing a specialty. Our 
new color booklet, "Fishing and 
Hunting in Manitoba” will give 
you detailed information about 
this sportsman’s paradise. May 
we send you a copy? 
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Corer: Outboard in Alwita ^ 

Mort Lund describes the peak 
of adventurous cruising for 
the yachtsman: the Inside 
Passage from Seattle to the 
49th state. With map and col- 
or pictures, on pages 84 to 93. 

PAoloprapA bp Clj/de Ranka 


Next week 



► The .small hut sensational 
continent of Australia is the 
new great power on the sport- 
ing scene. Herbert Warren 
Wind reports on it in lively 
fashion in a revealing series. 


► The color and excitement 
of Churchill Downs on Ken- 
tucky Derby Day is the back- 
drop for Whitney Tower’s re- 
port on the 86th running of 
racing’smostglamorousevent. 


► Kenneth Rudeen intro- 
duces Chuck McKinley, the 
pint-sized son of a pipe fitter 
who beats big-name tennis 
players and is convinced there 
is room at the top for him. 


Sports Ii.uustrated published 
wc>ukly by Tiuu Inc., !>40 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. lU. This iasuc is published 
in national and regional odi- 
tiona. Sccond-clasa postage paid 
at Chicago, 111. and at additional 
mailing olfices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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MEMO from the publisher 


F our years ago last February the 
Chief of Time Inc.’s London News 
Bureau took on a special assignment. 
Andre Laguerre went to Cortina and 
from there covered the VII Olympic 
Winter Games for Sports Illustrat- 
ed. Three months later he joined the 
staff of this magazine. 

As Assistant Managing Editor, La- 
guerre captained the seven-man team 
in Melbourne that reported the 1956 
Olympics for Sports Illustrated. 
When the Overseas Press Club made 
its 18th Annual Award in the spring 
of 1957, I received a letter; 

“Sports Illustrated’s coverage of 
the Olympic Games in Melbourne and 
Cortina,” it read, “has been chosen 
for a top Overseas Press Club award 
for 1956 for the magnificent and ex- 
haustive coverage of those events. 
Specifically, Sports Illustrated was 
named Number Onein the category for 
best magazine reporting of events in- 
volving persons, places or things 
beyond the 48 states of the United 
States.” 

This very directly is a measure, 
and, as I have grateful reason to 
know, only one measure, of the con- 
tribution which Andre Laguerre has 
made during the four years since he 
came to Sports Illustrated. 

I.<aguerre’s education divided itself 
among the United States (his father 
was an official in the French consu- 
late in San Francisco), England and 
France, as did his early journalistic 
experience, which included tours of 
duty for the San Francisco Chronicle 
and various British and French news- 
papers. A French liaison officer with 



ANDRE LAGUERRE 


the British forces during World War 
II, he was one of the last to be evacuat- 
ed from Dunkirk. Later he was press 
officer for the Free French under Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and Andr§ Malraux. 
When the war ended, he assumed 
charge of the press department of the 
new French government. 

In 1948, two years after joining 
Time Inc.’s Paris bureau, he was its 
chief. In 1951 he became Chief of the 
London News Bureau and Time Inc.’s 
senior European correspondent. 

Laguerre’s attachment to sport be- 
gan with boyhood and baseball in 
San Francisco when the Giants were 
New Yorkers and the Seals wore uni- 
forms. Today his colleagues can testi- 
fy that it encompasses a knowledge 
and perception as broad as that of 
Sports Illustrated itself — the 
magazine Andre Laguerre will now 
direct as Managing Editor. 
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rr's so MUCH lower in price 

THAlJ B/B2VS0DV ELSE. CAN 
VOU REALLY SELL ITFoR SO LITTLE ? 
YOUR Customer, 

, CHARLIE 
BROWN 


Dear Charlie Brown: 

Thanks for your kind letter on our new Falcon 
Station Wagon. We can’t blame you for being so concerned 
about the price. It is low! In fact, it’s America’s lowest 
priced 6-passenger wagon . . . up to $154 loss than other compact 
wagons*. You might also be interested in knowing that the new 
Falcon Station Wagon saves substantially on gasoline, oil, 
service and insurance, too. Sincerely, k,d 


DEAR MR- FORD, 

I JUST wanted To tell 
You I tmiNk your new 

falcon WA6oN is 
b BEAUTiFULANP So 
6ie INSIDE TOO. 


BUT You KAYE made ONE 
Bis Mistake . i don't 
,, THINK You ARE 
CHARfelNG ENOUSH 
FOR IT 


NEW FROM AMERICA'S WAGON SPECIALISTS 


FORD/Ssi- WAGON 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


Fire at will 

Shooting paper clips out of office win- 
dows with rubber bands was recog- 
nized by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals last week as a suitable sport 
for idle messenger boys. Declining to 
set aside a workmen’s compensation 
award of $228.64 to James Johnston 
for injuries incurred when a clip back- 
fired and struck him in the eye, the 
court cited the ‘‘youth and restless- 
ness” of messenger boys and held that 
"the act and instrument, when con- 
joined to cause the injury, have a 
somewhat closer relationship to the 
employment than those in the ordi- 
nary case involving horseplay.” 

Add him up 

Phil Rizzuto, who does the New York 
Yankee games, told his TV audience 
that the Detroit Tigers were coming 
to town with ‘‘their extra added 
addition, Rocky Colavito.” 

A short-term contract 

Basketball is the big sport at the 
University of Portland, and Portland 
is a big-time basketball school, 
thanks largely to a tough-minded, 
energetic coach named A1 Negratti. 
Negratti wants his teams to win and 
so does the school, but they’d win a 
lot more often if Negratti didn’t 
maintain such high off-court stand- 
ards. Players squirmed and fans booed 
when A1 threw stars off his team for 
disciplinary reasons, when he insisted 
that squad members keep their grades 
high, when he benched two starters 
before a big game with Oregon State 
because thej' had been late for a study 
hall. Last season Portland’s won-lost 
record fell off to 1 1 1 5, a losing season 
that ordinarily would put a big-time 
coach on warning that things had 
better improve, fast. But Portland, 
pleased with Negratti's “proper per- 
spective and recognition of the place 
of intercollegiate sports in the total 
educational program,” last week 


signed him to a new contract. Its 
length: 25 years. 

Commented the Rev. Paul E. Wald- 
selimidt, vice-president of the uni- 
versity; “If Al does well, next time 
we’ll give him a long-term contract.” 

Menge’s Mountain 

Hit a ball 360 feet to dead center 
at the University of Texas and you 
turn any old ball game into a cliff- 
hanger. Reasons are: 1) a 15-foot es- 
carpment that cuts across the out- 
field and 2) an ingenious centerfielder 
named Roy Menge. 

Alenge has marked three spots on 
the cliff on which he can get a quick 
foothold and up which he can scram- 
ble to the top. So far this season he 
has chased four seemingly certain 
home runs up the rocky bluff and has 
gotten the ball back to the infield 
fast enough to hold three of them to 
triples. Managers always have ad- 
mired outfielders who can go back for 
a fly ball. 

Couple of mean ones 

Ttvo old, ill-tempered horses that 
couldn’t run a mile in two minutes 
might be worth mentioning here on 
the eve of the Kentucky Derby. 

Nautical, a 17-year-o!d palomino, 
began life as a ranch horse and 
eventually developed into a top- 
flight jumper and a member, so to 
speak, of the U.S. equestrian team. 
As he left for Europe this week to 
prepare for the Olympics, motion- 
picture cameras busily recorded his 
departure. If all goes well, Holly- 
wood’s Walt Disney will release a film 
this fall that will present Nautical’s 
true life story. And it’s a pretty good 
one. 

Born in New Mexico, Nautical 
originally earned his keep as a cow 
pony. But in the early 1950s he 
changed owners on the hasi.s of a $35 
bet in a poker game, did a stint as a 
show horse, was sold again and finally 



MENGE, A CLIFF-CLIMBING OUTFIELDER 


was put to work as a jumper. He 
gained a reputation as a horse with' a 
brilliant jump, but a horse, as many 
a rider ruefully discovered, that was 
awfully hard to sit. 

In 1955 Hugh Wiley, a leading 
member of the U.S. equestrian team, 
bought Nautical, curbed his wildness 
and soon developed him into a de- 
pendable and consistent performer. 
Last summer the horse came into his 
own by winning four trophies at the 
White City Show in London, in- 
cluding the King George V Cup — one 
of international jumping’s most cov- 
eted prizes. 

The film makers have been able to 
improve on Nautical’s legendary life 
in only one respect. Nautical’s stand- 
in cost them $2,500, a somewhat more 
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impressive figure than the $35 in- 
volved in. that dimly remembered 
poker game. 

Another veteran horse with an 
ornery reputation is War Paint, the 
best bucking saddle bronc on the 
rodeo circuit. In more than 300 rodeos 
he has been ridden successfully only 
about a dozen times, and any cowboy 
who can stay on him for the 10 seconds 
it takes to score is almost always a 
sure winner of the saddle-hronc com- 
petition. 

In his first major rodeo of the cur- 
rent season, at Red Bluff. Calif., War 
Paint wasted no time in demon- 
strating that he was in top form. 
Showing his usual disdainful calm, 
he patiently waited in the chute, as 
if he had already figured exactly how 
he would toss his rider. Once the gate 
ouened, he broke fast and violently, 
thrust his head down, kicked his 
hind legs high, pounded the dirt with 
all fours, and in less time, literally, 
than it takes to tell it, sent his rider 
flying. 

At 14, an age that would he un- 
bearably ancient for a race liorse. War 
Paint, the rodeo horse, was still in 
his vigorous prime. 

Nature note 

Wliat pleases the curator of birds 
at New York’s Bronx Zoo is that 
the fancy flamingos inhabiting the 
zoo’s pond now include all six spe- 
cies making up the order Phoenieop- 
teriformes. What pleases the head 
keeper is that a plain whistle blast 
causes the members of the order 
Phoenicopteriformes to leave the 
water, line up and walk obediently 
into the building where they spend 
the night. 

Deathless pros 

A group of queasy nobles, churchmen, 
jurists and writers banded together 
in Madrid last week and formed the 
Association Against Cruelty in Spec- 
tacles. Their motto: A Purer Spain 
for a Better World. Their target, of 
course, is La Fiesta Nacional, which 
they consider outrageously named. 
The AACS claims it is not against 
bullfighting per se, just against blood- 
letting per liter, whether it be bull’s, 
horse’s or man’s. According to the 
AACS, the bulls ought to wear pil- 
lows on their horns and be trotted 
back to the corral after being exer- 
cised by the matadors. 


Although the sanitary bullfight is 
not imminent, the AACS could prove 
as irksome as a picador’s lance. At 
the very least, it will make sanguine 
Spaniards yearn for the good old 
days when Spain had only one such 
humane society. It found homes for 
stray cats, put straw hats on burros 
and minded its own business. 

Chili-dipping with Jim 

Jimmy Demaret was talking about 
the first round of the Houston Open 
last week, and if he’s any example, 
golf is moving far out. 

“Palmer and Collins hit this track 
on the pipeline,” said flamboyant 
James. “And Ragan would have been 
up there if he hadn’t gone chili- 
dipping. How about all those 68s? 
You know the boys weren’t worrying 
about banana balls, coat hangers or 
hitting pitchouts. But just remember, 
this is still a fast track that can get 
any of them. Look at Stranahan 
winding up with trombones and Jay 
Hebert out on Sunset Strip.” 

A glossary for duffers; 

Track— the course 
Pipeline— straight shot 
Chili-dipping— flubbing a shot 
Banana balls— slices 
Coat hangers— hooks 
Hitting pitchouts- shanks 
Trombones— shooting a 76 
Sunset Strip— shooting a 77 

Anybody remember what a cleek 
was? 

Big Brothers 

Sergei Salnikov, a star player for 
the Moscow Spartak soccer team, 
was suspended last week and threat- 
ened with loss of his treasured title 
as “merited master of sport” be- 
cause he lost his temper and punched 
an opponent during a tense game 
against Kiev. 

The referees didn’t see Salnikov 
swing, but the spectators did, and 
they, loyal citizens that they are, 
squealed to government officials. 

Out of contact 

Of Chester Barron it might be said: 
His spirit was willing but his retinas 
were weak. Driver Barron was forced 
to the pits the other day in Atlanta 
when he lost his contact lenses in the 
early going of a 100-mile stock car 
race. “I wanted to get in there and 
scrap,” he explained later, “but I just 
couldn’t tell which way they went.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



KAREN HANT 26 , pert 
17-year-old San Diego 
tennis whiz ranked No. 
(i in the country by 
USLTA, showed her 
championship form by 
taking Ojai (Calif.) 
Valley title in fast 6-0, 
6-0 sets from five-time 
Champion Dorothy 
Cheney of Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


mer Dublin cop now at 
Boston U., heaved 
hammer 195 feet four 
inches at Penn Relays 
for his 21st collegiate 
victory, won his 22nd 
when same toss, by 
special arrangement, 
was also counted at 
Boston meet where his 
school was competing. 


KATHY CHUBB, 16-year- 
old track star from 
Vancouver. B.C., in 
her first competitive 
440-yard dash set U.S. 
women’s record of 
59.4 at Seattle Relays, 
later placed first in 
100-yard dash and sec- 
ond in broad juin[> and 
hurdles to become high 
point scorer of meet. 


DANA TASKER, former 
Executive Editor of 
Time, announced plan, 
after being named ex- 
ecutive director of 
American Thorough- 
bred Owners Associa- 
tion, to merge ATOA 
with other racing and 
breeding associations 
to develop better un- 
derstanding of racing. 


LUCILLE PLOTZ, lady 
angler from New York, 
hooked 177-poun<i tar- 
pon while fishing from 
cruiser near the Seven 
Mile Bridge at Mara- 
thon, Fla. After land- 
ing the big fish .she 
found she had broken 
world record for wom- 
en in 50-pound-tcst- 
line class. 


CHARLIE SMITH, jovial 
29-year-old golfer from 
Ga.stonia. N.C., won 
his first major tourna- 
ment when he beat 
Peter Green, 19-year- 
old sophomore at Uni- 
versity of North Car- 
olina, 5 and 3 in North 
and South Amateur 
champion.ship at Pine- 
hurst, N.C. 
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For trips of any duration, no suit defies 
summer as unfiurried as Haspel’s 
SirPerior. Of washable ' 

Galey & Lord Dacron* 
polyester and cotton, \ 

it rarely needs ironing. 


Galey & Lord 

1407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

A Division of Burlington 
Burlington Industries ' 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N Y. 



cut short for sport . . . 

our seersucker stripes 

; Cool as a julep through a straw, our S 
i well-tailored cotton seersuckers come f 
; in charcool, brown, grey, blue, olive, S 
i red or sand, all white-striped. Our 
i University Shop has them cut in a -i 

; pullover sportshirt, 6.50, and a s 

■ mofching pair of lined swim-shorts, i 
i 8.00. S, M, L, XL sizes. Moil and j 
phone orders. Sixth Floor. 

\ UNIVERSITY SHOP '■ 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE s 

New York ■ White Plains ■ Springlleld, N. J. 

' Princeton • Combridge • New Haven • Chicago ^ 
j Detroit ■ Beverly Hills • Old Orchard at Skokie ■: 


JULIE LONDON sings sweet 
and stereo on this great, 

b new STEREO TAPE by 

bel canto! 


COMING EVENTS 

May 6 to May 12 

All dints art B.D.T. 
* Color (elcrision x. Teletision ■ tfetirork radio 


Friday, May 6 

■ Milwaukee? at Ohioago (Mutual'.* 

It Paslranu vs. Johnson, heavies. It) rda., I.auia- 

■ vilU-, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

K°t"uicky*'()aks, $35,000 added. Churrhill 
Downs. Ky, 

HORSE SHOW 

Junior Essex Troop, West, Orange, .S'.J. (through 
.May 8l. 

Canadian Skoot and Trap Champs., Montreal 
'through May 8). 

Routhorn Aasoriation Champs., Baton Rouge, 
La. (also May 7). 

Saturday, May 7 

NAS°;AR*^Oonvenil>lt! Division Race. $41,628. 
Darlington, S.C. 

BASEBALL 

* Detroit at Boston (NBC).* 

* Milwaukee at Chiougo (CBS).* 

». Pittsburgh at San Franriseo (ABC!.* 

■ St. Louis at Ciiii'iiinaLi (Mutual,.* 

BOATItCQ 

Vallejo Rare, San Franeiseo (also May 8). 

• Kentucky Derby, $125,000 added, Churchill 

■ Downs, Ky. (CBS).* 

Bed o’ Roses Handicap, $25,000 added, Ariue- 
duel, N.Y. 

Valley Forgo llandieap, $2.5,000 added. Gar- 
den Stale Park, X.J. 

HUNT RACE MEETINGS 

Virginia Gold ('up. Warrenlon, Va. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland at Army. 

Incoreollogiato Sport Parachuting Competition, 
Orange, Mass, (also May 8). 

('omplon Cup, Dartmouth, Harvard, MIT, 
Prinei'ton, at Prineeton, N.J. 

Sunday, Maj/ 8 

BASEBALL 

X Chicago at Now York (CBS-TV. Mutual- 

■ radio),* 

# Cleveland at Boston (NBC).* 

Apple Cup. unlimited hydros, Cholan, Wash. 

S Tournament of Champions, linal day, $40,000, 
Las Vegas, Nev., a p.m. (NBC). 

Monday, May 9 

BASEBALL 

■ Cleveland at Boston (Mutual).* 

Tuesday, May 10 

■ Cincinnati at Chicago (Mutual).* 


Wednesday, May 11 

BASEBALL 

■ Cleveland at New York (Mutual).* 

X. Fullmer vs. Redl, middles, 10 rds.. West Jor- 
dan, Utah, 10 p.ni. (ABCI. 

HORSE RACING 

Premiere Handicap, $20,000 added. Hollywood 
Park, Calif, 

The Youthful. $15,000 added, Aqueduct, N.Y, 

HORSE SHOW 

Greater Cincinnati Charity, Cincinnati 
(through May 15). 

VOLLEYBALL 

Natl. YMCA and U.S. Volleyhat! Assn. 
Champs., men and women, Dallas (through 
May 14;., 


Thursday, May 12 

GOLF 

Colonial National Invitation, $30,000, Fort 
Worth (through May 15). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Olympic Developmonl Meets, Baltimore (also 
.May 21 1. 

*See local listing 
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For us, it's a serious game. When the needle is oil , 
the odds are 991 to 1 against finding a major field. Then, 
the hunt's only begun. We must still find more and better 
ways to meet your multiplying needs. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 




Can ybu take a ten-foot Indian in your present 
station wagon? 

Can you take a playpen open? 

Can you take a baby elephant? 

You can in o Volkswagen Station Wagon. Yet 
it is only a few inches longer than the VW Sedan, 
a good four feet shorter than conventional station 
wagons— and costs hundreds of dollars less. © 







EDITORIALS 


DEFEAT BY INNUENDO 

With only the Borough President of The Bronx 
(site of the Yankee Stadium) dissenting, the gov- 
erning elders of New York City last week directed 
an enthusiastic nod at a wistful newcomer to big 
league baseball. The gesture, made in the form of 
official approval by the Board of Estimate for a new 
stadium in Flushing Meadow Park, assured Branch 
Rickey’s new Continental League of at least the 
possibility of life, but in no way could it be consid- 
ered a guarantee of success. Despite many an as- 
surance to the contrary, the existing forces of big 
league baseball have shown no inclination to wel- 
come the newcomer or make his way easy. 

“I doubt if there has been a concerted action on 
the part of anyone in organized baseball to oppOvSe 
the organization of the league,” Rickey himself has 
complained, "but there has been a continuous ac- 
cumulation of blocks and stoppages that— whether 
intended or not has been very effective in delays.” 

By now virtually everyone interested in the game, 
from sportswriter to commissioner, is ready to ad- 
mit that the nation wants more big league ball. Ev- 
eryone claims he wishes the third league well. Yet 
virtually nobody in the established ranks is willing 
to lend a hand or cut a corner to make it possible. 
Ai every turn on every level the accent is on the in- 
superable difficulties that lie ahead, and the odds 
on overcoming them are quoted as slim indeed. 

At the time those legally responsible for the city’s 
finances were voting New York’s new stadium into 
being, one metropolitan sportswriter, whose inter- 
est would seem to lie more pi'opei-ly with the game 
and the fans, was full of learned quotes from a finan- 
cial weekly to prove New York couldn’t afford the 
luxury of a new stadium. Other supposed sports 
fans filled their columns with dire figures to hera-ld 
certain failure for the new league. The news of the 
stadium was scarcely in print before the Yankee 
management was dropping broad hints of a name- 
less National League club reportedly anxious to 
share the Yankees’ own home in the Bronx. 

Feigning welcome to New York’s decision, Base- 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick himself ci-ooned, 


‘ It’s a fine move toward the realization of the Con- 
tinental League.” Then, scarcely pausing foi‘ breath, 
he added ominously, “Their main worry henceforth 
will be how to meet the qualifications necessaiy for 
accei)tance.” If the commissioner planned to ease 
that worry in any way, he gave no hint of it. Rather 
he seems determined that every comma and apos- 
trophe in the I’ule book shall be meticulously re- 
spected. “Rickey has already tried to work outside 
the rules.” he said, “but I put a stop to that.” 

It probably would be easy for Frick to put an 
equally firm stop to Rickey’s entire entei-prise. but 
if it is the intention of those who represent baseball 
to knock the Continentals right out of the ball park, 
they should do it in the open, not by innuendo. 

VICTIM OF VIRTUE 

The two organizations most responsible for the pro- 
tection of amateurism in American sport are the 
NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic Association) 
and the AAU (Amateur Athletic Union). Both take 
their job seriously and both are stern disciplinarians, 
but the NCAA, whose fief includes the rich field of 
college football, approaches the task somewhat like 
the practical father of an attractive working girl. 
The AAU. on the ocher hand, exercises its control 
like the guardian of a vestal virgin. 

Up to now, without ever formulating a very clear 
definition of the virtue they are protecting, each 
organization has respected the views of the other, 
agreeing to treat as a sin whatever the ocher says 
is wicked. Last year, howevei', when the AAU ar- 
bitrarily outlawed a whole series of NC.A.A-approved 
basketball games with a team of visiting Swedes 
because of a procedural technicality (SI. Jan. 11), 
this happy arrangement began to wear thin. Last 
week, citing the Swedish affair as one excuse, the 
NCAA announced that it would no longer neces- 
sarily honor all such highhanded AAU dictates. In 
chat ease, replied the A.A.U with some hauteur, 
“chaos” would result. Meanwhile, a third organiza- 
tion. the IJ.S. Olympic Committee, which has some 
pi'etty firm ideas of its own, was left to wonder 
whose brand of amateurism it would respect. 

All of this might be merely comical wci’e it not 
for a very real need for order in the world of ama- 
teur sport, particularly in an Olympic year. But by 
bickering over technical aspects of the purity they 
seek to protect, the guardian groups may end by 
making amateur sport itself a sacrifice on the altar 
of its own virtue. 
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THE CASE 

of the 

PENNY PILLS 

A beating, a suicide, a blonde and a cure 
for asthma have been parlayed by the press 
into a major British horse-doping scandal 


by HUSTON HORN 


I N the dead of the night of April 19, while standing 
in his kitchen garden, Bertie Rogers took his own 
life with a shotgun. Once a stableboy and jockey, Bertie 
was 66 years old, lived quietly in the village of Compton 
in southern England, made a fair living driving a lorry 
for £12 a week and was well thought of in his communi- 
ty. Aside from close friends, his death ought not to have 
affected many people one way or another. But the day 
after it occurred, front-page banner headlines flared 
throughout Great Britain. For all his unassuming ways, 
said a lathered Fleet Street, Bertie Rogers was in fact 
chief chemist in a nationwide, perhaps even internation- 
al, horse-doping syndicate. And such was his wizardry, 
he concocted his dope from ordinary asthma pills, avail- 
able from any druggist for a penny. 

That such a thing could be true of Bertie Rogers was 
incredible. For 30 years he had made his home in an 
ancient thatched-roof cottage owned by 82-year-old 
Alan Prior and his wife Julia. Peaceable (he was only 
5 feet 4 inches) and easygoing (he was so bowlegged 
everyone called him “Bandy,” but he took no offense), 
Bertie made himself useful in Compton and was a regu- 
lar and convivial guest at the Red Lion, a fieldstone inn 
300 yards from his cottage. Indeed, Rogers’ civic stand- 
ing was such that his neighbors had made him chairman 
of the Thrift Club, and as one man later told The Daily 
Telegraph, “Bandy was as straight as a die over money 
matters and would sooner pay you a pound than owe 
you a halfpenny.” 

Chairing the Thrift Club certainly seemed the proper 
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FLEET STREET'S FRENZIED HEADLINES MADE THE MOST OF SCOTLAN 


YARD'S INVESTIGATION INTO SUSPECTED DOPING SYNDICATE 


activity for Bertie Rogers. Though his only known in- 
come was from his modest job, another friend told the 
Telegraph “he often flourished a bundle of fivers [£5 
notes, worth about $14 each) and never seemed hard 
up for money.” Added to that was the fact that though 
Bertie had a weakness for playing the horses, he still 
maintained his solvency, a testimony to money sense 
any man would acknowledge. (And, it could later be 
said, his profitable manipulation of penny asthma pills 
was a thrifty enterprise in itself.) 

Bertie Rogers did have his peculiarities, to be sure. 
For one thing, he received a rather unnatural amount 
of mail from people in racing circles, it was said, and he 
kept every letter in a pasteboard box beside the upright 
piano in the Priors’ living room. But anyone who troubled 
to notice could only conclude it was an old jockey’s 
feeble tie with the past, and forget it. For another thing, 
the papers were able to report that Rogers used to keep 
an occasional clandestine rendezvous with a “beautiful 
blonde woman and a flashily dressed man driving an 
expensive saloon car.” That detail of Bertie’s life was 
politely marked down by fellow villagers as his affair, 
not theirs. Finally, Bertie had an uncanny way of pre- 
dicting which horses would win which races. Those who 
knew this merely agreed it was Rogers' good fortune 
to be so gifted. 

But curiosity began to get the best of Compton in 
mid-March when a singular misadventure befell its 
Thrift Club chairman. “Two men drove up to the house 
in a large black car, and Bandy went off with them,” 


Alan Prior, the landlord, told the Daily Mail. One man, 
Prior remembered, was about 35 and his name, indis- 
putably, was Joe. A regular at the Red Lion recalled 
(for the Mail): “I saw Bandy talking to these two men 
— they were whispering and stopped when I came up. 
They plied him with drink, and against his will he went 
out with them.” 

“Very late the same evening,” said Prior, “the ear 
pulled up, and Mr. Rogers was dumped on my front 
path. He was in a terrible state, covered with blood, and 
a lump the size of an egg was on his temple.” Rogers 
volunteered nothing to Prior about his outing and re- 
fused to see a doctor. He remained uncommunicative 
for days afterward, and it began to appear that the two 
strangers (indicted by one man as Londoners) not only 
had altered Bertie’s looks but had changed his personali- 
ty as well. “Bandy seemed to become a completely dif- 
ferent nian,” said Errol Castle, publican of the Red Lion, 
to the Daily Mail. “Ordinarily, he was always cheerful 
and had a kind word for everyone. Often he would buy 
six bars of chocolate for children playing outside the 
pub.” Said Prior: “From that night on he seemed ter- 
ribly depressed and talked as little as possible.” 

Since Bertie wasn’t talking, his neighbors did not 
press. Then about dusk one night two weeks ago, acting 
on what the papers described variously as “an overheard 
conversation between trainers” {News Chronicle) and an 
“underworld tip by vindictive criminals” (The Daily 
Telegraph), two Scotland Yard inspectors showed up 

continued 
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PENNY PILLS continued 

at the thatched cottage. After a mum- 
bled conversation with Bertie (the 
Priors confessed they could not hear 
what was said), the Yard men left 
with Bertie Rogers in tow. Mrs. Prior 
met Bertie at the door when he re- 
turned after midnight. At the urging 
of the press, she reconstructed this 
exchange; “I said: ‘Whatever's up?’ 

"Bandy said: ‘They had me at 
Marlborough.’ 

"I said: ‘What’s the matter then?’ 

"He said : ‘They reckon I have been 
giving them powders for horses.’ 

"I said: ‘Did you know this was 
coming?’ 

"He said: ‘No.’ ’’ 

It was some hours later, after Mrs. 
Prior had retired, that Bandy went 
into the garden and there ended his 
life. Ruled Mr. N. B. Challenor, the 
North Berkshire coroner: "He found 
himself in a state where he felt un- 
able to stand up to what might be 
ahead.” The earthly possessions Rog- 
ers left behind him included a £100 
($280) Post Office Savings Account, 
his box of letters, mixing bowls, a 
mortar and pestle and a quantity 
of bluish powder. Police said the 
powder was a stimulant drug. 

The case of Bertie Rogers and 
the Penny Pills had the makings of 
a first-rate scandal and, operating 
on the assumption Scotland Yard 
would be typically noncommital (it 
has been), the papers launched in- 
vestigations of their own. "The 
more sensational writers will extract 
the most from the latest scandal,” 



SIR GORDON RICHARDS AIDED POLICE 


said The Star, primly and correctly. 

Scotland Yard, led by Chief Detec- 
tive Superintendent Herbert Sparks, 
a sort of Jack Hawkins facsimile, went 
its businesslike way. Reporters went 
theirs. Vic Rogers, 56, told The Daily 
Telegraph his brother Bertie had 
been doping horses for 20 years. "I 
implored Bandy to get out of the 
racket,” said Vic, "for there was no 
future in it. But it was easy come, 
easy go with Bandy. He spent in a 
big way as he won in a big way.” 
The Daily Mail uncovered a friend of 
Bertie’s who said he too had shared 
his secret. "Quite naturally, T didn’t 
want to know anything about crook- 
ed deals,” said the man, quite natu- 


YOU CAN DOPE U.S. HORSES, TOO, BUT IT ISN’T EASY 


Drugging horses to make them win or 
lose is still possible on American tracks 
but it has become risky and rare. In the 
last 14 year.s an annual average of only 
15 stimulation cases has been detected 
by the Thoroughbred Racing Protective 
Bureau — these from 140,000 horses in 
1 7,500 races. The TRPB spends $500,000 
a year investigating doping and other 
track irregularities. TRPB does not 
claim infallibility, but it is convinced 
that its detection techniques are ade- 
quate. On the morning of each racing 
day at principal American tracks, vet- 
erinarian.s inspect all horses entered to 
run that day. After each race, saliva and 
urine examiners go to work. Tests are 


made on the winners of each race and on 
at least one other horse in that race, us- 
ually the one finishing second. But stew- 
ards can and do order examinations of 
other honses that they suspect of run- 
ning too fast or too slow in relation to 
their past performances. So the chances 
of getting by without a test are slim. 

There are differences of opinion on 
how effective these measures are. Some 
vets claim that doping is easily detect- 
able. Others disagree. Dr. John McA. 
Kater, a vet formerly employed by 
TRPB, wrote in Life (Jan. 31, 1955): 
"I can flatly state that it is .still easy to 
dope a horse and get away with it — the 
saliva-urine test and TRPB notwith- 



SUPERINTENOENT SPARKS LED YARD QUIZ 


rally, "but Bandy once took me to 
the races and told me beforehand 
which horses would win. He was com- 
pletely right.” When Rogers made 
personal deliveries of dope, said the 
Mail's source, "he would sew his 
secret-formula capsules into a hidden 
pocket in his waistcoat. He would 
then give the stuff to the stableboys 
or to others in the racing world. Once 
I nearly went to the police,” the man 
added, "but a man doesn’t let a 
friend down, does he?” 

The Daily Express learned, mean- 
while, that Rogers had sometimes 
openly boasted to close friends that 
his drugs were surefire and unde- 
tectable (an unlikely claim), and the 


.standing.” Dr. Kater and TRPB parted 
company becau.se he wanted a big re- 
.search program on all po.s-sible stimula- 
tion and depre.s-sion drugs, plus pre-race 
physical examinations of horses, utilizing 
blood-pressure and blood -sugar tests. His 
critics felt that his demands were unnec- 
essary and expensive and would take .so 
much time that horses might never get 
on the track by post time. (Honseplayers 
appreciate Dr. Kaler’s skepticism, but 
would rather he cheated than miss the 
races.) 

On the whole, however, track officials 
and veterinarians are generally satisfied 
with the system, though they are con- 
stantly on guard against the ingenuity of 
dopers trying to circumvent the teats. 
The incentive for doping is not great in 
the U.S. With most betting done via 
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TV-EQUIPPED THATCHED COTTAGE. OP TYPE PROMINENT IN ENGLISH TOURING ADS, WAS BELIEVED LABORATORY FOR BERTIE ROGERS 


News Chronicle quoted a man who re- 
membered, “Bandy used to ring up 
friends, and often he would say to me 
afterward: ‘Such and such a horse is 
going to win.’ Mostly it did.” 

Those newsmen not nosing about 
at the Red Lion were busy elsewhere, 
sometimes tracking Scotland Yard, 
sometimes constructing theories. 

The letters in Bertie’s box by the 
piano were orders for dope from rac- 
ing courses all over England, maybe 
all over the Continent, wagered the 
Daihj Express. The beautiful blonde 
and her well-dressed escort in the 
limousine supplied Rogers with the 
basic ingredients used in his formula, 
conjectured the Telegraph and the 


pari-mutuel windows, dopers in .search 
of big killings at large pre-race odds 
(which is pos-sihle in England where pre- 
race bets can be made with legalized 
bookmakers! can’t gamble large sum.s 
here without making the pari-mutuel 
odds on the doped horse drop .sharply. 
Also, racing is now such a prosperous 
busine.s.s that the big money lies in purse 
winning, not in betting. 

Tn England, where racing is more pop- 
ular but less pro.sperou.s than in the U.S., 
many trainers have to bet successfully 
to survive. But Great Britain’s Jockey 
Club has steadfastly refused to adopt 
the American .system of routine tests, 
apparently for fear it would give racing 
a bad name by fostering the belief that 
doping is a common practice. 

— M. R. Wkrnrk 


News Chronicle. Bertie was beaten 
and dumped in his yard because “he 
wanted to quit the business,” sur- 
mised the News Chronicle, because 
he refused to join a new dope gang, 
said the Daily Express. Rogers was 
paid for his services, said most of the 
papers, with tips on which horses 
would be operating under his influ- 
ence, but the News Chronicle and The 
Daily Telegraph were at odds wheth- 
er he got t'5 or €50 additional for 
each treatment (known in the trade 
as a “cup of tea”). Sharing the cyni- 
cal attitude of some that Bertie’s 
dope was nothing but ersatz powder 
pawned off on gullible, would-be 
crooks, the lightweight fJmpire News 
sniffed: “Only a minor doping inci- 
dent has taken place.” 

All the while Scotland Yard (which 
had called in the French Surety to 
explore Continental ramifications) 
mingled furtively with race-meeting 
crowds, asked questions “of the high 
and low in racing circles throughout 
the country” {Evening News) and 
“drove through the night” iThe Dai- 
ly Telegraph) to a track in West Ilsley 
where “five stable lads were roused 
from sleep and interviewed.” The Tel- 
egraph missed the lads' drowsy re- 
sponses, but it knew the inspectors 
then pushed on for further questions 
at other tracks and that back at head- 
quarters a diligent search of records 
disclosed a dossier bearing a now fa- 
miliar name : Bertie Rogers. Ten years 
old, it concerned another instance in 
which Rogers had been suspected of 


doping operations. Sir Gordon Rich- 
ards, who once rode for the Queen and 
is the world’s only knighted jockey, 
was called in to aid the Yard. Im- 
mensely knowledgeable about Eng- 
lish racing (though an emphatic 
stranger to the late Bertie Rogers), he 
said; “The inquiries could turn out to 
be a bubble— on the other hand, there 
may be repercussions.” 

Clearly, repercussions were what 
the press was hoping for. It had been 
some time since it bad had its hands 
on a major racing scandal. The most 
easily recalled was the great Santa 
Amaro-Francasal conspiracy in 1953. 
Francasal, a relaxed sort of race horse, 
was entered in a race at Bath, but the 
fleet-footed Santa Amaro, his virtual 
lookalike, was the horse in the pad- 
dock. On the supposition it was Fran- 
casal running, official odds were 10 
to 1. On the knowledge it was Santa 
Amaro, tipped-off bettors all over 
England backed the bogus entry. As 
the bets built up, bookmakers tried 
to telegraph the track to shorten the 
odds, but found the wire inoperative. 
Francasal-Santa Amaro ran a beauti- 
ful race and won. Too late to do much 
good, Scotland Yard discovered the 
telegraph wire had been deliberately 
cut and a swindle consummated. 

Whetlier Bertie (Bandy) Rogers 
had carried off a swindle to rival the 
Francasal-Santa Amaro switch was 
yet to be proved. But he had risen to 
national (if posthumous) prominence 
and had supplied the English with a 
fine and going scandal. end 
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ALL five of them were world record 
holders. They were introduced 
first at the finish line of the 100-meter 
dash, then trotted back the length of 
the course through the crowd's roar 
to wait for the starter’s gun. A thin 
drizzle began as they set their start- 
ing blocks, but in the almost electric 
tension of the moment none of the 
40,000 people at the Penn Relays paid 
any attention to it. 

Nor did the sprinters. Bobby Mor- 
row, the Olympic champion, was grim 
and withdrawn and calm. The road 
back for Morrow has been a long and 
difficult one. and this race was to be 
an accurate measure of how much 
farther he has to go. Dave Sime, who 
four years ago was the fastest human 
in the world, looked pale and very 
tense, his eyes blank and unseeing. 
Short, stocky Bill Woodhouse was 
businesslike. Tiny Ira Murchison 
was relaxed, bouncing easily, shaking 
his hands loosely and smiling. 

The fifth man was Ray Norton, 
double sprint winner in the U.S.- 
Russia and Pan American meets last 
summer. Norton’s square, tough face 
was set, his jaw locked. He had been 
unbeatable for a year, but he had 
never faced a field like this one. “This 
is it,” his coach. Bud Winter, had 
said the night before. “If he can relax 
and run his race against this kind of 
competition, they’ll never beat him.” 

THE RACE 

Now, at the starting blocks, the 
five sprinters crouched tensely. Twice 
they broke in false starts. The first 
time it was Norton, and the other 
time two or three broke together. On 
each of the breaks Morrow, the vet- 
eran of a hundred big races, remained 
steadily in his blocks. 

When the gun finally cracked and 
they were away, it was Morrow whose 
quick reflexes sent him into the early 
lead. The big sunburned Texan led 
the field by a stride at 20 yards. Here 
was the time when Norton might try 
too hard and chop his stride and lose. 

But he did not. In a beautiful. 


smooth, lifting burst of speed he 
drew even with Morrow 40 yards out 
and then began pulling away. Sime, 
who had started poorly, moved too, 
not gaining on Norton, but leaving 
Morrow behind. Murchison, up with 
the leaders for the first 50 yards, fad- 
ed and finished last. Woodhouse 
stayed close up and finished fourth. 

At the finish it was Norton by two 
yards over Sime, with Morrow anoth- 
er two yards behind. The time— 10.5 
—was not remarkable, but the race 
was run into a four-mile wind and 
over a track chewed up by the hordes 
of runners competing in the two-day 
meet. 

Winter hugged Norton after the 
race. “The time doesn’t matter,” he 
said. “That takes care of itself, just 
so long as you win. Nobody has any 
idea how much this means,” the 
coach went on. “This was Ray's big- 
gest psychological hurdle. By far his 
most important race ever. Now he’s 
over it all. He knows he can do it, 
and he’s loose.” He looked over at 
Norton, who was by now pulling on 
his gold and white satin warmup suit. 
“Come on, Ray,” he said. “Get those 
wrinkles out of your forehead ” Nor- 
ton laughed and the wrinkles disap- 
peared. 

Norton, Sime, Morrow and Ed Col- 
lymore raced at 200 meters later in 
the gray, rain -spattered afternoon. 
The tension was notably lacking in 
this one; everyone, including Nor- 
ton, was sure he would win it and he 
did. He ran it in 20.6 seconds, around 
a full curve, tying the listed world 
record. He ran easily and confidently, 
and he looked like the finest sprinter 
in the world. 

“I knew he was ready physically,” 
Winter said. “I never told anybody 
this, but in workouts he ran a couple 
of six-fiat 60s — in a sweatsuit.” The 
American record for 60 yards— there 
is no official world mark— is six sec- 
onds flat. 

Paradoxically, the only people in 
Franklin Field who were not con- 
vinced of Norton’s pre-eminence in 


sprinting were the men he defeated. 

Murchison, recovering from three 
serious operations last summer which 
dwindled his weight to a wispy 94 
pounds, felt good. “I didn’t have the 
lift at 50 yards that I used to get,” he 
said. “But my health feels just fine. 
The thing that kept me alive last 
summer was the knowledge that I 
could run again, and now I know for 
sure I can. I’ll be back.” 

-A-fter the 200, Sime, second again, 
was happy, too. Plagued during his 
entire running career with a succes- 
sion of pulled muscles, he felt good 
about running hard from start to 
finish. “I’m getting there,” he said. 
“Finally coming along. This is the 
first time I’ve finished two races since 



Jomes A. Droks Jr. 


World record holder Ray Norton defeated four 
of his peers and all of his fears to score two 
brilliant sprint victories in the Penn Relays 


TEX MAULE 


I don’t know when. I ran a 20.8, and 
it’s been a long time since I’ve done 
that. too. I can take a month of real 
hard work now without any trouble.” 

Later Sime sat beside Norton on 
a bench near the high-jump pit as 
John Thomas, the incomparable high 
jumper from Boston University, set 
a new world record of 7 feet IH inches. 
The crowd howled with delight at 
Thomas’ record, but most of their 
emotion had been spent on the dashes. 

Sime asked Norton about his work- 
out schedule, and Norton said, ‘T get 
most of it from my coach’s book. Bud 
Winter. He’s done this book So I'oM 
Want to Be A Sprinter and that’s 
what I use. I’ll send you a copy.” 

"I think my coach can get one for 


me,” Dave Sime said thoughtfully. 

At the Drake Relays in Des Moines, 
Bill Nieder, the new world record 
holder in the shotput, tossed the 16- 
pound ball 63 feel 11’2 inches to beat 
his eminent rival. Parry O’Brien, and 
Dave Davis, another of the shotput 
big four (Dallas Long, the fourth 
member of the group, was competing 
in a triangular meet in California 
where he did 60 feet 5*i). 

“O’Brien’s a great competitor,” 
Nieder said afterward. “He showed 
it when he came back with that 63 
feet I'l after I did 62 feet 8’i on my 
first try. But if he had a psychological 
edge it’s gone now because I didn’t 
choke up. We’re not really mad at 


each other; we’re just firing each 
other up.” 

Someone asked Nieder if he and 
O’Brien had ever come close to fight- 
ing. “No,” Nieder said patiently. 
“But if we could get 100,000 people to 
pay to see us, maybe we’d put on 
the gloves and go at it.” 

Glenn Davis, forced out of compe- 
tition last summer by a sore back, 
then hampered this year by three at- 
tacks of tonsillitis, showed his old 
mastery when he beat Texas’ Eddie 
Southern by four yards in the 400- 
meter run. “He’s 10 pounds under- 
weight,” said his coach, Larry Sny- 
der, who is also the 1960 U.S. Olym- 
pic team coach. “But he’s coming 
along.” Everyone is. end 



iRLD RECORD HOLDERS WOOD HOUSE. MORROW AND SIME (LEFT TO RIGHT), BREAKS THE TAPE AT PHILADELPHIA IN PENN RELAYS 



RETRIEVING IN BACKCOURT, CHAMPION JACOBS (NEAREST CAMERA) SETS FOR BALL AS WARY DEFENDER SLOAN WAITS UP FRONT 


FOUR WALL 
AND FOR BLOOD 

Jimmy Jacobs won the U.S. handball championship last 
week, but not without a marvelous, slam-bang fight 


F rancis is a gorilla, now deceased, 
who once lived in Chicago. Fran- 
cis is also the name given to Jimmy 
Jacobs, a 29-year-old four -wall hand- 
ball player from Los Angeles, by 
Johnny Sloan, a 24-year-old Chica- 
goan. Last week the two of them met 
at the San Francisco Olympic Club in 
the finals of the annua! champion- 
ships of the United States Handball 
Association. 

"Francis” Jacobs won, and his suc- 
cess story should gainfully instruct 
anybody who has ever cared about 
sport. 

A total of 242 players entered the 
tournament, 88 in singles and 154 in 
doubles and masters doubles. Jacobs 
and Sloan were expected to be the 


by ROBERT BOYLE 

best, hut there were few in the packed 
final-day gallery of 175 who would 
volunteer to pick the winner. Jacobs 
won the singles title in 1955, ’56 and 
’57, he defaulted to Sloan the next 
year because of a torn back muscle 
(incurred when Sloan slammed into 
him during a doubles match), and he 
was unable to play last year because 
of a circulatory ailment. A few weeks 
ago, Jacobs showed he was back to 
form when he beat Sloan in a tourna- 
ment in Minneapolis. 

Sloan and Jacobs are a study in con- 
trasts. Recently discharged from the 
Army, Sloan is a crew-cut blond son 
of a choirmaster who approaches the 
sport with a deceptively casual air. 
He does not follow a strict training 


program, not even during a tourna- 
ment. If he feels like going to bed at 
2 in the morning, he’ll go to bed at 
2 in the morning, which is just what 
he did one night last week. He likes 
to relax with the boys over a couple 
of highballs, and his ambition is to 
own a cocktail lounge. A bachelor, 
Sloan has the reputation of being the 
Romeo of handballers. 

On the court, Sloan is a tough com- 
petitor who plays it cool. He has tre- 
mendous accuracy, but he is unlikely 
to overpower an opponent. "You can 
always assume that when Sloan is on 
the court, he brings his mind along,” 
says Jacobs. “He is not only a hand- 
ball player, but a thinker.” 

Jacobs, on the other hand, likes to 
leave his thinking outside the court. 
He writes admonishing notes to him- 
self. ("Don't try to knock down the 
front wall, kiddo”), and he memo- 
rizes them before he plays. "I don’t 
rely on my judgment in the court,” 
Jacobs says, “because too many times 
I’ve made decisions that haven’t been 
accurate. For five years I’ve been 
writing notes to myself. I've made 
the decision before the calamity 
arises.” 

continued 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF TOBACCO EXPERIENCE 




Free men will gladly gel behind bars of color — a new look in knits with the superb softness and surpassing colorfastness 
of Coloray. This solution-dyed fiber makes sure the shirt always looks new — never fades in the sun or runs in the wash ! 
Blue, tan or grey predominating in a blend of 50% Coloray solution- 
dyed rayon fiber and 50% Orion acrylic fiber. Machine-washable. By 
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HANDBALL c-onlinued 

As Jacobs says this, his brown eyes 
smolder with intensity. A powerful, 
seemingly tireless player, Jacobs is 
5 feet 9 and a well-muscled 185. He 
moves so swiftly and stops so sud- 
denly on the court his sneakers sound 
like the squealing brakes of a car go- 
ing 80. 

Early last week it became obvious 
that Jacobs and Sloan would be the 
singles finalists. On Wednesday, they 
met in the doubles semifinals, and 
what happened then almost had an 
effect on the singles. Sloan and Phil 
Collins, the defending doubles cham- 
pions, were pla 3 ’ing against Jacobs 
and Dick Weisman when Sloan 
charged into Jacobs and knocked him 
flying. Jacobs picked himself up, and 
he and Weisman went on to win in 
an upset. But Jacobs left the court 
with a bruised hip muscle, and he 
had to take whirlpool baths and cor- 
tisone .shots the rest of the week. 

Losing in the doubles was a break 
for Sloan. When he and Collins 
played their consolation doubles 
match on Friday, the day before the 
singles final, he took it easy while 
Collins did the playing. However, 
Jacobs had to extend himself that 
same daj'^ when he and Weisman 
plaj'ed Vic Hershkowitz and Morrie 
Singer in the doubles final. Jacobs 
and Weisman lost the first game 
5-21, and were only six points from 
total disaster in the second game 
when Jacobs really gambled. Down 
bj' the horrendous margin of 15-3, 
Jacobs told Weisman, in effect, to let 
him play singles. With that, Jacobs 
roared back to win the game 21-16, 
and he and Weisman took the third 
game, and the title, by a 21 9 score. 
It was a fantastic display, and every- 
one wondered if Jacobs would have 
enough left for Sloan the next day. 

On Saturday afternoon a bushed 
Jacobs and a relatively rested Sloan 
came on the court. As usual, Jacobs 
had plotted his strategy in advance. 
He planned to keep the ball in play 
“to get Sloan as tired as I was.” Ja- 
cobs opened service and scored three 
points with a pass on the left of 
Sloan, a front-wall kill off the back 
wall and a Sloan error on a ceiling 
shot. Jacobs erred on a right-hand 
shot, and Sloan took the service. He 
aced Jacobs to the right, scored on a 
front-wall kill off a ceiling shot, aced 
again, scored on Jacobs’ left-hand er- 


ror and passed on the left for five points 
before Jacobs won back the service. 
The lead moved back and forth. With 
the score 11-9, Sloan knocked Jacobs 
to the floor trying to get a hinder 
ball. The gallery gasped, but Jacobs 
shook it off. At 12-all, Sloan began 
to move with kills and passes. He 
had marvelous control of the ball, 
and he took the game 21-13. 

The second game was it for Jacobs. 
He had to win. With the score 11-10 
his favor, he began to open up on 
Sloan, who, surprisingly, was the one 
who was tiring. Instead of running 
Sloan, he began going for the kill 
off the front wall, and he moved the 
score to 15-10. He pushed it to 18-10 
on a bad bounce, a pass on the left 
and a pass on the right. He aced to 


the left for 19, passed to the left for 
20 and passed to the right for the 
game. 

Before the deciding third game, 
Sloan took oxygen and came out 
fresh. He took the service from Ja- 
cobs, and before anyone could be- 
lieve it, he knocked off eight straight 
points, mostly on devastating kills 
and aces. There was nothing Jacobs 
could do. He took the service, but 
lost it promptly as Sloan slammed 
a front-wall kill. After three straight 
points by Jacobs, Sloan ran the score 
to 10-3. Then back came Jacobs. He 
got the service on a front-wall kill. 
It took some time, but he kept kill- 
ing and then he tied the score at 
10-10. As the gallery whooped it up, 
Jacobs went ahead 16-10 on kills 
and passes. It was the Perils of Pau- 
line all over again. 


Sloan edged back. For a while it 
seemed neither of them could do any- 
thing. With the score 17-15 in favor 
of Jacobs, they traded service seven 
times on errors. Both seemed dead 
on their feet. Jacobs took a time-out 
and toweled off his sweat. They had 
been plaidng for three hours. But 
three more minutes were all Jacobs 
needed. After resuming play, he went 
ahead 19-15, and Sloan took a time- 
out. Playing again, Jacobs moved to 
20 on a hot one that caught Sloan’s 
middle. Sloan wiped his forehead 
with his arm and awaited the next 
serve. It was short. Sloan had a mo- 
mentary reprieve. Jacobs lobbed t3ie 
ne.xt one over the line, and Sloan 
returned. Suddenly Jacobs caught 
Sloan up front. With a mighty slam 


of his right arm, he sent the ball 
blasting off the front wall. Sloan 
w'atched it rocket past him on the 
left. Even fresh, Sloan probably nev- 
er would have caught up with that 
one. Jacobs slumped on the floor, his 
back against the wall, a wmrn smile 
on his face. 

In the locker room, Jacobs ex- 
plained that he had to alter his style 
in the third game because of leg 
cramps. “My legs were tired,” he 
said. “I had no choice, so I had to 
kill. He’s a great player, and I'm 
lucky to get out of here alive.” Across 
the street in a bar Sloan accepted 
fate with a Cutty Sark. “The guy,” 
he said, “is a powerhouse. He just 
keeps plugging until he w’ears you 
down.” He enjoyed his drink, re- 
flecting that not even a gorilla could 
take that from him. end 


BIG MAN BEHIND HANDBALL 

Robert H. Kendler, president of the United State.s 
ITandball Association, is a 56-year-old Chicago mil- 
lionaire who owns Community Builders, the largest 
home-remodeling firm in the country. Kendler is so 
enamored of four-wall handball that he has a stable 
of players working for his firm (both Jacobs and 
Sloan once worked for Kendler), and he says that if 
he ever drops dead in a game it will take the under- 
taker three days to wipe the smile off his face. When 
Kendler misse.s a workout, he can’t sleep. “To me,” he says, “it is a therapy.” 

Ten years ago Kendler and his friends feared for the future of handball. 
“The game,” Kendler says, "had gotten to the point where it was an orphan 
of the A.A.U.” He organized the USHA, revised its rules, standardized the 
court (20 feet wide, 40 feet long and 20 feet high) and promoted intercollegiate 
competition. Except in New York City, where the Department of Parks is 
putting up three-wall courts so the police can keep a watchful eye on juvenile 
delinquents, four-wall handball is staging a strong and therapeutic comeback, 
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lOERSON IS CONSOLED BY REFEREE AFTER HE WAS HOISTED OFF CANVAS 


• EFT EYE SHUT TIGHT AS THE SLOT IN A PIGGY BANK, 


Painful Retreat 
from Olympia 


What happens to old, misguided Olympic champions? 
In London, Pete Rademacher, who fights like a man 
pushing and mauling his way through a rush-hour sub- 
way train, was knocked out in the seventh round by 
Brian London {left) who can’t lick Ingemar Johansson’s 
sister (says Ingo). In Charlotte, N.C., Paul Anderson, 
290-pound weight lifter and professional wrestler, gave 
up in the third round of his first prizefight. Snorting like 
an asthmatic rhinoceros, Paul told the ref, “I’ve had it." 
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ALYCE VOGEL, 29. FLINT. MICH. 


Girls on the Beam 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 
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The four young ladies performing the ballet on the 
wooden beam are some of the gymnasts who were at 
West Point last week competing for positions on the 
U.S. Olympic team (see page 80). During three strenu- 
ous days, 33 girls vaulted, tumbled, balanced and swung 


through a series of drills which showed off to good ad- 
vantage their agility, their poise and. happily, their pret- 
ty figures. When it was over, 10 of them (including the 
Misse.s Richardson, Osborn and Scanlon) won places on a 
training squad. In August six lucky ones will go to Rome. 
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Happy Little Luis 


The best shortstop in baseball 
is no bigger than a bat boy, 
but he makes the big plays 
with ease, inspiration 
and a cheerful flamboyance 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


T he batting cage is baseball’s Ri- 
alto. There that rowdy, fooling, 
profane company— the big leaguers — 
greet each other, heroic children at 
the sandbox. Not long ago, behind 
the cage in Sarasota, where old men 
murmur like old grass in the stands, 
Luis Aparicio met Yogi Berra. Apa- 
ricio plays shortstop for the Chi- 
cago White Sox with major grace, 
passion and invention and a little 


hot dog; Berra is the senior catcher 
from New York. 

“Hello, Shorty,” said Luis; nifty, 
crafty, canny little face. 

“Shorty?” said Yogi with elabo- 
rate regret. “I’m taller than you.” 

“Yogi used to call me Shorty,” 
Luis said later. “Now I find out I’m 
a little taller than he, I call him 
Shorty.” 

Luis Ernesto Aparicio Jr., born in 


RADIANT APARICIO. glowlng after a day’s fishing in Sara-sota, clean.s up in a kitchen 
full of kid.s; his son Luis, daughter Sonia, and Rudy, son of Pitcher Rodolfo Aria.s. 



the hot oil city of Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela 26 years ago, is growing up, 
but time hasn’t bruised or winded 
him. “He doesn’t act like a man with 
two children,” says his father. “It 
seems that he has gotten more play- 
ful now that he’s older.” 

“I’m a happy person, I guess,” says 
Luis. “I get along with people. I 
think I’m lucky. I’m a nice guy? Ev- 
erybody a nice guy.” 

Someone has said that happy peo- 
ple have no history. “I will tell you 
my life,” says Luis Aparicio. “It 
won’t take long. There isn’t much to 
tell. I wanted to be a hero like my 
father. Everybody like him, and I 
wanted to be the same way. My fa- 
ther was a shortstop for 25 year. 
He was smaller than me [Luis is 5 foot 
7 or 8]. He’s a small guy, Luis my 
father, 140, 145 pounds.” 

“I almost never saw him,” says 
his father. “I was always playing ball 
somewhere. The first time I saw’ him 
he was 8 months old.” 

“When we first came to Caracas,” 
says Luis’ Aunt Isabel, with whom he 
lived for several years, “I would make 
pepitan de Jeche [a sugar and milk 
candy rolled into a small ball w’ith a 
toothpick handle] to earn a little 
money, and I w’ould send Luisito, 
who was then about 5 years old, to 
sell them in the street. But often he 
would set the plate down and start 
playing and the other boys would eat 
the candy. Sometimes when he dis- 
covered them he would join them in 
eating the candy. One day he said, 
Tm not going to sell that any more.’ 
I asked him why and he said, ‘Be- 
cause I am the son of Luis el grayide' 
I teased him, saying, 'What’s so gran- 
de about your father?' ‘He may not 
be big,’ Luisito said, ‘but at least 
he’s decent.’ ” 

"Luisito has always had a lot of re- 
spect for his father,” his mother says. 

cunlinued 



adventure is Corvette’s business! 


Let us caution you about one thing: When you get a 
Corvette you're going to see more twisty mysterious 
little hack roads than you noio dreain exist. 

The reason isn’t hard to find. A Corvette is so 
beautifully precise in control, so vividly eager and sure- 
footed that any kind of road is an open invitation. 
Who wouldn’t love to go exploring in a car specifically 
engineered for adventure, a road-hugging, curve-clinging 
gem that makes any driver feel like an expert and the 
experts feel like angels? 

The remarkable thing about Corvette is that this 


rugged competence carries no penalty {other than the 
fact you can’t carry six passengers). Matter of fact, 
you can make a Corvette so luxurious it’s almost sinful, 
wrapping yourself in the pure satin of Powerglide 
transmission*, automatic top*, power-lift windows* and 
so on. But any Corvette, in any guise, is designed pri- 
marily for the great adventure — — 

of driving . If you want to 
know what the maximum feels ■■■ 

like, you have to try this one! by Chevrolet 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2 .Michigan. 'Optional al extra coat. 





The turn in the road will tiilce you to other quiet 
peaceful villages like Buek!and-in-the-Moor. 


Only your dreams get you there faster... 


Fly the fastest Jets to England -6/2 hours on Pan Am! 


Infenuitioiuii fnivclors can now fly Jet 
Clippers* direct to Europe from 1 1 of 
Pan Ain’s major gateway cities. 

From the East Coast, you can fly Jets 
direct to Euroxw from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philaclelphia* and Washington/ 
Baltimoret. From the Midwest, you can 
fly Jets direct from Chicago and Detroit. 


Aik? from the ^Vcst Coast, Pan Am Jets 
will fly you direct from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle over 
the Polar route. 

Serene in the hands of the world’s 
most experienced airline, yon travel at 
speeds up to 600 miles an hour aboard 
the newest, biggest, fastest, most power- 


ful fleet of over-ocean jetliners in the 
world — the Jet Clipper fleet. 

To date, more than 300,000 passen- 
gers have flown the .-Atlantic on Pan Am 
Jet Clippers. For first-class President 
Special or low-cost Economy service, 
call your Travel Agent or any of Pan 
Ain’s 66 offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
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APARICIO continued 

“At one time, while studying in Ca- 
racas, he decided to become a jockey. 
He would sneak off every morning to 
the hippodrome in El Paraiso and 
ride the horses, llis aunt found out 
and told his father. His father wrote 
him and told him to forget it. He im- 
mediately stopped it.” 

“My father used to take me to the 
ball park,” Luis says proudly. “All 
the time my father teach me how to 
pick up the ball.” 

Today Aparicio, who weighs 154 
pounds including his chewing tobac- 
co, and who was once called a ior- 
pedero of a ballplayer— a dud, one 
who torpedoes everything— picks up 
the ball so well he is, after only two 
seasons on the farms and four with 
the So.\, the best shortstop in base- 
ball. And although he now has 40 
suits with his initials sewed in the 
lining and 20 pairs of shoes, he still 
w'ears a cap. 

“At shortstop,” sajT5 Wliite So.v 
Manager A1 Lopez, “you must pick 
up the ball clean or you don’t throw 
the man out. It is the most impor- 
tant position, First, second, third, 
you can knock the ball dowm. At 
third you don't need good hands. At 
second you don’t need good hands or 
a good arm. At first all you need is 
to be able to catch the ball. Short- 
stop requires the most ability: catch- 
ing, arm, hands, experience. Luis has 
great hands, great arm, great speed. 
He covers ground from all the an- 
gles, positions. I’ve seen some great 
shortstops, but he does everything as 
well. I think he could play the out- 
field. He could play any position ex- 
cept catch. The reason he doesn’t hit 


more [Aparicio has hit .266, .257, 
.266, .257 with Chicago]: strength. 
If he could hit .300 he’d steal 100 
bases [Aparicio stole 56 bases last 
year, twdce as many as anyone else]. 
If he was a left-handed hitter he’d be 
better. They can play him shallow.” 

“Are you kidding?” says Luis. “I 
can’t hit the right side, how could I 
hit the left? Forget it. What makes a 
good hitter? I can't tell you because 

I'm a hitter. Even in the dream, 

I can’t hit home runs. 

“I think I dream about baseball 
almost every night,” Luis says. “You 
can’t get that baseball out of your 
mind. I try to, but I can’t. I dream 
I make a real bad job. You ahvays 
wake up in the best part, the worst 
part. You know, in dreams, you make 
an error, you wake up.” 

“1 dream about children,” says 
Sonia Aparicio, Luis’ wife. “Baseball 
is his life. I don’t think Luis could be 
without baseball. After he does bad 
he doesn’t talk. He’s serious. 1 let 
him be until he starts talking. He 
talks about that error over and over 
again. He shouldn’t have made it, he 
says. I tell him he has learned some- 
thing now. When he does well he feels 
proud. After he hits a home run [he 
hit six last year] he comes home and 
says, ‘What do you think of your 
husband?’ You know he is proud.” 

Aparicio is too devoted to his game 
(“It’s my Job,” he says fiercely. “Aft- 
er breakfast I go to work”) to joke 
about it as some of his teammates do. 
“What is my favorite position?” asks 
a utility infielder. “My favorite posi- 
tion is sitting in a boat with a fishing 
pole in my hand.” But Luis makes 
one important concession. “My goal 
conliniied 
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A smoking experience you’ll wane 
to enjoy over and over again, Ac 
better cigar counters everywhere 
in sizes and shapes from 100 to 
SI. 00, exclusive of State and Local 
taxes. Sliown above — Napoleons 
(actual size) 260. 



The Bonded Havana Cigar 

MADE IN TAMPA 
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APARICIO continued 


COMPLETE STEREO PORTABILITY 

. . . combined witli "component” versalilily, quality 
and distinctive V-M styling mark this unique port- 
able phonograph! Simply detach the two powerful 
speaker sections and you have the central section 
with 4-speed automatic record changer, 



Unparalleled performance for a portable 


phonograph — makes all records sound bolter! 
Model 307 — SI 29 . 95 (Slightly higher west) 
V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 








As GGG fjenius lailors ii. ihc Ck)ntiiiciiial is now aJ home 
cxervwliercl U lills unir iij>[)taraiKc lu a new level of elegance 
— iitui kee|>s \<hi in the Ijesl of iasie...wuti the best of both 
toiuineails. This season feel as tool as \ou look— look as tool as 
yon feel. Wear a ConlineiiUil b\ GGG! 
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in baseball,’’ he says, “is making 
more money.” 

Besides earning an estimated $37,- 
000 from the Sox, Aparicio is a part 
owner, with his father and two friends, 
of a ball club in Maracaibo for which 
he plays in the winter. “I have no job 
with the club,” he says. “I just look 
for ballplayers. I talk to them. ‘Do 
you want to play ball for the Rapi- 
nos?’ I say. I can’t talk salary. I’m 
too young to be manager. I just want 
to be in the ball park. I don’t know 
if I'm smart enough to be manager.” 

But w'hen the Sox play a pickup 
game, Luis jumps up and down, in- 
sisting, “I’m the manager. I’m the 
manager. You’ll have to run if you 
want to play for me. You’ll have to 
wake up.” It has been said that a 
colorful ballplayer is an illiterate who 
shouts. Luis Aparicio shouts but he 
is not illiterate. “I read funny books,” 
he says unabashedly. “He watches 
westerns,” says Sonia Aparicio with 
an embarrassed laugh. But he also 
knows shorthand and typing from a 
commercial course he took before he 
abandoned his studies. 

Luis leads the Sox out of the dug- 
out with a holler, being careful to step 
on first base on the way to short. “I 
don’t know why,” he says. He always 
touches first or third each time he en- 
ters or leaves the field, except when 
the game is over. 

Crouched at short, so small and 
neat and dark he looks like a little 
boy who has run out on the field to 
get an autograph, Luis whistles shril- 
ly, but somehow forlornly, through 
his teeth and cries out across the 
slope of the infield, “Ba-bee, Ba- 
bee.” “I whistle, talk it up,” he says. 
“If you're quiet it looks like you give 
up already.” 

Aparicio has never given up. “Like 
every kid,” says Chico Carrasquel, 
who is from Caracas and played short 
for Chicago before Luis came up, 
“Luis was skinny. When he was 9, he 
was playing shortstop in practice, 
‘Be careful,’ they say, ‘you get hit, 
Luisito.’ He wasn’t afraid. He catch 
all the balls. He got the a-bil-ff-y. 
He learn how to play ball. When he 
first came here he just play natural. 
But he learn. In 1955 he was playing 
real good in spring training. Then 
they send him to Memphis. At the 
train station I saw he didn’t fee! too 

continued 
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Bolex lenses are real, just as on 16miii and 35mm Holly- 
wood cameras. Most other electric eye cameras use 
adaf)tors. Real lenses make details sharper, colors life- 
like. That’s why pros use them. 

The Bolex Compumatic Eye measures exposure through 
whatever lens you put in front of it. You can’t make an 
exposure mistake — with normal, telephoto, wide-angle 
or even zoom shots. ISo other camera can do it. 

Compumatics range from single-lens, single-speed C-8SL 
to Hollywood-equipped D-8L with variable shutter, three 
lens turret and seven speeds. 

Save $22.50 on ’"'Picture Time SpeciaV’ shoivn. Includes 
normal lens (a Lytar 13mm f/1.9 fixed focus) plus a 
telephoto lens for instant Hollywood close-ups (a Yvar 
36mm f/2.8, focusing from 21 inches) — a $172.00 com- 
bination for only S149.50! 

Call or write Dept. BSI-5 today for literature and name 
of your nearest Bolex dealer. PAILLARD Incorporated, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 



ASK TOUR DEALER ABOUT THESE BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


. . .and Zootn- 
ing Too! 

^ ^ Optional Pan 

Cinor 30 f/2.8 
Mr Zoom Lens fur 

any 8mm Bolex. 
Zooms from lOmm wide angle to 30mm 
telephoto; also ajiproachcs or retreats with 
subject. Reflex viewing through the lens 
for easy centering — no parallax, perfect ex- 
posures with Compumatic Eye. SL W.SO. 



Makes professional 
tilling effects and 
cartoons easy. Ideal 
for animation, as in 
‘•marching match slicks,” etc. Basic tiller 
cquipiiuMtl (stand, platform, exclusive cen- 
tering device), 837.50. Reflectors, S26.00. 
Accessory kit (drum, turntable, oilier aids 
for interesting clfects), 835.50. 



Brightest 
Screening 
Bolex projector 
offers advanced 
condenser-reflec- 
tor system, for 
brightest 500-watt illumination, dOO-foot 
reel capacity. “•FilrnGuard” prevents loop 
loss, [)rotects film. Snap threading for case, 
individual leg control, f/1.3 lens, room 
light control. $140.50 with case. 


All prices include federal Excise Tax where applicable 
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Preferred combination . , . 
matchless luxury and luster of 
Dacron* Polyester and Comiso** 
High Tenacity Rayon . . . Artisan 
Tropical is a new dimension in 
fabric, providing relaxed comfort 
and day-long freshness ... all 
through the warm season, 
Varsity-Town tailors this fabric 
into Jamaica Weave suits . . . ask 
for them at leading stores 
everywhere, or write : 

■OljPONTT M '’NORTH AMERICAN T M 


TAILORS A 

NEW EXPERIENCE 

IN SUMMER SUITS OE, 


ARTISAN TROPICAL ^ 
WITH COMISO 


Rhodhiss Pacific Mills 


Burlington 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N, Y, A Division of Burlington Industries 


APARICIO continued 

good, he feel bad. ‘Don’t worry,’ I 
told him. ‘You’re young. Maybe in 
two more year you be in the train 
going to Chicago.’ ‘Chico,’ he say, ‘do 
you think I make it this year?’ ‘Luis,’ 
I tell him, ‘I will tell you the truth. 
If they trade me you get the job.’ 
Next year they trade me.” 

‘‘Chico was my hero,” says Apari- 
cio. “It’s a strange thing. He’s a real 
good friend of mine. He’s a real good 
friend of my father. You know, in the 
old days I say to myself all the time: 
‘I’m going to try to be my best to be 
a big league ballplayer.’ But when 
you’re here you have to fight to stay 
here. I don’t think I worry too much 
because I want to be a good ballplay- 
er, but you never know. Tomorrow 
they may trade you [‘‘For an en- 
tire ball club,” says Sox President 
Bill Veeek, ‘‘of course we'd say yes”]. 
You got to expect anything. A good 
year, a bad year. One year don’t mean 
something. You have to be lucky. 
That’s baseball. I was lucky to be in 
the World Series after only four year. 
Some guys don’t get there after 10 
year. I was excited last year. You see 
your ball club in the World Series; 
everyone cheer for you in the home 
town; they like you.” 

FORGET ABOUT BULLFIGHTING 

‘Tve played since I was so young. 
I was bat boy. I played almost every 
sport but I like the baseball the best. 
Bullfighting? It's exciting when you 
see something like that. It’s a real 
dangerous job, believe me. Me, a bull- 
fighter? Forget it. I remember the date 
when I turn pro: November 18, 1953 
with the Maracaibo Gavilanes. My 
father was playing shortstop, and aft- 
er he get the first ball they stop the 
game and I go out and he give me 
his glove and I play shortstop.” 

■'His father was the best shortstop 
ever play in Venezuela,” says Carras- 
quel. ‘‘He is like Luis, always laugh- 
ing, making jokes. He could have 
played real easy in the big leagues. 
But it was a different time. Sometimes 
we read in the paper about Marion, 
DiMaggio, but no one have any in- 
terest in the big leagues. Now it’s 
different, with my uncle Alex Car- 
rasquel [who pitched for the Wash- 
ington Senators from 1939 to 1945], 
me and Luis.” 

‘‘There’s my favorite ballplayer,” 

continued 
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Want laxarij that's easjj to parh ^ 
Performance that's easy to pay for f 


Meet the 


America' s j Flrat and Finest Cotnpact Tjuxunj Car 



Before you buy a big, expensive “medium-priced” 
car — for your own sake — compare it with America’s 
original Compact Luxury Car. Ambassador is easier 
to park. It’s just 9 inches longer than a Rambler 6. 
Before you buy one of the new makes that claims 
to be a “compact luxury car,” compare it with the 
1960 Ambassador. Ambassador gives you top 250 HP 
performance, outstanding V-8 economy on regular 
grade gas . . . luxuries even highest priced cars don't 
offer . . . top resale. Drive it at your Rambler dealer's. 



Easiest to park of all medium-priced 
cars. Ambassador slips into spaces 
even low-priced cars have to pass. 
Yet, you get big 6-passenger room. 



Up to 2 ft. shorter than Other medium- 
priced cars, Ambassador fits any 
garage with room to spare; room to 
open car doors wide. 







BY RAMBLER 

I'inest (\(r Frar Priced So Close to the Foivest 
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^VC ATIOX EVERYDAY 

in Dan River Wash &Wear'^ Cottons! At home or away... checking-tackle in the backyard or the 


tide on a tropical beach ... these are the cottons fashioned for fun and made for casual care! 
You just wash 'em, dry 'em (even tumble-dry 'em) and don them. They dry so smooth, most 
people don't iron them at all! Because they're VjpIn kI: shed with Dri-Don'" by Dan River! 



All fabrics designed and woven in the U.S. A. by Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia. 'Registered trademark for Dan River wrinkle^resistant wash and wear cottons. 


WASH af WEAR 

COTTONS 


APARicio continued 

Luis said one day this spring. “Right 
there. No. 6. Stan Musial. I. 1 OU Bou- 
dreau, Joe DiMaggio, I read a lot 
about those guys because I’m inter- 
ested in baseball. First day I talk to 
Ted Williams he talk to me, too. He’s 
real nice.” 

Which is what they say about Luis. 
“He’s delightful,” says Veeck. And 
he’s a delight to watch, particularly 
when he dangles off first base like a 
Yo-yo, a Yo-yo that may spin out to 
second base on any pitch. Luis likes 
to steal bases, but it is not an obses- 
sion. “Almost every right-handed 
pitcher,” he says about stealing, “I 
watch the left shoulder, 95%. I’ve got 
the best jump. I got a real good quick- 
est start. Help me 75%. I think I 
have the real good reflex. I’m not 
very fast. But when I decide to go, 
I just go. If I don’t get a good jump, 
I come right back. I try to steal re^aar, 
real loose, relax, loose. I don’t say to 
myself, I’m going to steal, but they 
give me a chance, I go, I go, I go. 

“But you can’t steal every time. 
And when you’re four or five runs be- 
hind or ahead you don’t have to steal. 
Every time I get on base over there 
[in the Caribbean] they want me to 
steal like they want Mickey Mantle 
to hit the home run. ‘Vite, tele,’ they 
say, butsometimes you just can’t go.” 

There is, of course, more to stealing 
than watching the left shoulder. Car- 
rasquel, for instance, says that Luis 
watches the pitcher’s hands when he 
holds them against his chest, watches 
to see how many limes he looks at 
first. Luis won’t tell exactly what he 
does, not that he’s afraid of giving 
his secrets away (“I don’t know how 
to teach somebody to steal,” he ad- 
mits) but because he doesn’t want to 
criticize the pitchers; for a happy 
guy, he has a sudden dignity. He will 
not speak badly of another ballplayer. 

“He’s very gentlemanly,” Sonia 
Aparicio says. “That’s what I first 
liked about him. He’s very gentle. In 
a way, he’s like shy. The first time he 
met me he bought me an orchid.” 
Aparicio met Sonia, who is Sox Out- 
fielder Jim Rivera’s cousin, on his 
second trip to New York, in 1956. 
She was 16 then and lived four blocks 
from Y ankeeStadium. (In Maracaibo, 
the Aparicios live six blocks from the 
ball park. In Chicago they live in a 
residential hotel.) “He wrote every 

continued 



INSPIRED BY MEN OF ACTION... g 


THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS I 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


Kandahar. Afghanistan — 1880: 
Afier a forced march of 303 miles 
in searing desert heat, this famous 
Scottish regiment launched fierce 
bayonet attacks against marauding 
tribesmen — slashed their way to 
victory in hand-to-hand combat! 


Ends “Razor- raw” face! 



COOLS AND SOOTHES SHAVING STING! 


• Exclusive Seaforth formula gives you that 
wonderful, tingling, healing feeling! 

• Penetrates instantly— speeds replacement 
of natural face oils you shave away! 

• Subtle Scotch Heather scent— ruggedly 
masculine, refreshingly fragrant! 


STILL ONLY 
$100 


MEN'S TOILETRIES 



MINUTE SHAVE • PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE AID 


DEODORANTS 
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push-button WonderCast 


Push-Buffon' . 
Ma0ief 


fast/ Casfs 
Qu/ei^ 

. as a f/ash 


DEPENDABLE FtSH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND AND MICRO-DRAG 

Bring home the Big Ones! 

Tackle the tough ones confidently with a heavy 
duty Shakespeare push-button WonderCast, the 
reel preferred for no-hacklash casting by fisher- 
men everywhere. So easy to use . . . just a push 
of the button, s-w-i-s-h of the rod— PRESTO— 
push-button fishing! Long easy casts every time, 
backlash impossible! Smooth, powerful level- 
wind retrieve— plus fish saver micro-drag — 
bring the big ones under control quickly! Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering and quality 
control assure smooth, long lasting perform- 
ance. There are 7 Shakespeare push-button 
VC'onderCast reels from Sl-f.95 to S26.50. See 
your dealer! 

(P. 5. Sem! post card for free neiv 1S>60 fishing 
catalog ant! pocket fishing calendar). 


SHAKESPEARE CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. -FINE FISHING TACKLE SINCE 1897 



MACGREGOR 

E200 

nATJIUp 14 OUNCES OF ALL- 
DHI MIlU AROUND PROTECTION 

HELMET 

Safe, durable, comfortable, the new 
MacGregor E200 batting helmet provides 
maximum ijrotection where it's needed. 
MacGregor’s own Absorblo*. the amazingly 
effective .slow recovery padding, cushions 
vital areas of the head, One piece, high im- 
ength, lightweight Cycolac shock 
plastic shell is tough, comfortable to 
E200 has been thoroughly field 
tested. ’Patent -Vo. S,785A07 


/design 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL, INC. 

The MacGregor Co.. Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Basebaii • Footbail • Basketbaii « Goil - Tennis 


Si(-point nylon web suspension, no 
contact with head. Seif-adiusting 
head band. 

tTrademark for heimet sheli pro- 
duced by MacGregor. 



day,” Sonia recalls, ‘‘lie called me 
quite often, too. He wrote to my fa- 
ther in Puerto Rico. My father wrote 
to my mother atid said she should de- 
cide. My mother liked him right away. 
You can tel! right away by his looks. 
In four months we were married.” 

The Aparicios have two children— 
Luis, A, and Sonia, 2. ‘‘I throw the 
ball to T-uis,” Aparicio says. ‘Tf he 
wants to be a ballplayer, it’s all right 
with me. If he wants to be anything 
else, that’s O.K., loo. He throw with 
the right hand; he going to hit with 
the left hand. He don’t like to glove 
too much. He like to throw and hit. 
1 always went for the fielding.” 

“Luis is strict in his ways,” .says 
Sonia, “but sometimes he spoils the 
children. If he goes out with them to 
a store, anything they want, he buys 
it for them.” 

“The only candy they eat,” says 
Luis firmly, “is lollipops. They eat 
so much there is no room for candy. 
They fight, too.” 

THE LITTLE FISHERMAN 

“When he goes away,” Sonia says, 
“he always brings back something 
for the children and me. No matter 
how small or how little, he always 
brings .something. It makes me feel 
good. It makes me feel he’s always 
thinking of me.” 

Apart from baseball and getting 
under his Cadillac (“If I didn’t play 
baseball, I think I like to be a me- 
chanic,” Luis says), Aparicio, like 
many ballplayers, enjoys fishing. 
“Maracaibo, it’s a good fishing town,” 
hesays. “Lake Maracaibo, believe me. 
We catch bargos, li.^as, robalos.” 

There is a groin of yellow limestone 
which sticks out into the green Gulf 
at Sarasota. There Luis and Rudy 
Arias, a Cuban pitcher now with 
San Diego, fished during spring train- 
ing. “When I was with Waterloo,” 
Luis says, “.Arias was supposed to be 
my interpreter. Now everything is dif- 
ferent. I interpret for him. I couldn’t 
say one word of English when I was 
with Waterloo. In the restaurant we 
had to go to the kitchen to order. I 
had a private teacher to learn English 
when I go home to Venezuela.” Con- 
versely, mo.st of the So.v now speak a 
little raffish Spanish. 

One off day Luis and Rudy walked 
to the rocks after lunch, carrying plas- 
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e^ACRES -10D0WN 


$10 A MONTH 
$695 FULL PRICE 


Now you can be a land-owner in a land of 
golden sunshine, wonderful Arizona . . . one 
of America’s fastest-growing states! An ex- 
ploding population, more than doubled 
since 1950, is steadily raising land values. 
Here arc 3 reasons to buy now: 

D GOLDEN VALLEY occupies the 30 magnifi- 
cent miles between the flourishing county capital, 
Kingman, and the Colorado River. Nearby is fabu- 
lous Lake Mead National Recreation Area. Tree-clad 
mountains, picturesque resorts and sparkling lakes 
make outdoor living wonderful. Hunting is superb: 
waterfowl, quail, cottontail, deer in abundance. 
Lake Mohave, called ‘‘one of the ten best fishing 
areas in the nation,” i.s open all year . . and the 
rainbow trout arc huge ! 


UGOOD HEALTH — Arizona is a golden land 
of low humidity and exhilarating climate ... no 
fog, smog or dust. Days are pleasantly warm; nights 
comfortably cool. Mid-60 temperatures. Claim 
Arizonians: “. . . healthiest climate on earth!” 




I GOOD INVESTMENT -Xerby Kingman is 

the largest city in beautiful Mohave County. Moun- 
tains, lakes, colorful mining towns are minute.s 
away. Resorts: booming! Golden Valley’s 2'A acre 
parcels arc being subdivided for the first time. 
Giant earth moving equipment is carving graded 
.streets! State highway 68 bisects the Valley; trans- 
continental U. S. highways 66 and 93, railroads 
and airlines meet at nearby Kingman. 

RIGHT NOW! is your opportunity to share Arizona’s remarkable progress. Land prices 
here have tripled in the last five years. By acting now, you can see your land 
allies increase with America’s surge wcstwaixl. Start with $10 today to 
build your future . . . become a land owner for only $10 a month! 

riiis ()1 TKIl NOT OOOI) IN TIIK STVl'K OK NKW VOUK ONLY 


GOLDEN VALLEY LAND CO. Ill OSBORN west . phoenix, Arizona 

Enclosed is my $10 deposit. Please reserve my 2 V 2 acres. Send 
me Sales Agreement showing balance payable at only $10 per 
month including 6% interest. You will refund my deposit if I 
request same within 30 days. 
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A Pedigree 
For 

BASEBALL GLOVES 

Ever wonder why basebaJl gloves are 
made the way they are? There’s a reason 
behind it. You see, each baseball season 
some 400 Major T.eague players test 
and pass judgment on the multitude of 
gloves offered them by sporting goods 
manufacturers. 

Players usually have custom altera- 
tions made to the gloves of their choice. 
Most of these alterations improve the 
fielding ability of the glove and so they 
soon become standard design in the 
glove line. 

Over the years Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Company has developed a par- 
ticular line of gloves incorporating the 
quality and features that professionals 
want most. 

In every case 
these top-line 
gloves are 
made with 
the finest 
glove leather 
obtainable. 


This carefully selected and tanned 
leather is known as “Heart of the Hide.” 
Because the cost of this leather is so 
greatitisused only on professional calibre 
gloves, the kind actually used by Major 
League players. These gloves incorporate 
the latest design and the most advanced 
playing features. 

If you are one who feels that your 
fielding deserve.? the advantages of the 
very finest professional glove or mitt, 
look for the “Heart of the Hide” symbol, 
or ask for it specifically. Look the glove 
over carefully^ — above all, compare it 
with any other. 

Of course the real proof is when you 
play with a “Heart of the Hide” glove. 
You then discover why the real pro’s of 
baseball agree — “Rawlings makes the 
gloves that make the difference.” 

RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 

St. Louis • New York • Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 




SeUiitg Ute Pace • ■ • 




MEW 

LINES . . . 

NEW INTERIORS 
Write lor new 4 ( 
Span-America . . the complete 
line offers more. Sold from 
coast to 


APARICIO cvnliuned 

tic buckets of shrimp for bait. (“Fish- 
ee,” said little Sonia, peering into 
her father’s bucket. “Ko fishee,” Luis 
told her. “Shrimp. They live, too. 
They move their feet. Grr.”) Luis and 
Rudy crouched on the rocks, Sox caps 
shading their faces from the sun, fish- 
ing with hand lines. Arias got the first 
little silver-sided fish. 

“Holy mackerel,” said Luis. “Go 
get your brother.” 

Arias got another little one. “You 
should be ashamed of yourself,” Luis 
told him. 

“Two for two,” said Arias. “That’s 
not a bad record.” He caught another. 
“Three for three." Luis was glum, de- 
termined. “Four for four,” said Rudy 
mildly. 

Finally Luis caught a fish. “Tell 
your father I need him,” he said dis- 
gustedly. He caught a bunch of sea- 
weed, like an old rat of red hair. “A 
vegetable fish,” he said with merry 
eyes. 

He cast again and the line fouled 
on a shirt button. “You good on steal- 
ing bases,” Rudy told him, shaking 
his head. “But you —pitcher.” 

“The — fish are eating with afork 
today," said Luis. 

At evening the wind built the water 
up and drove it against the groin, 
and the catfish moved slowly along 
the clouded bottom. Luis and Rudy 
were still hunched, intent, on the 
darkening rocks, now old, pitted and 
brown in the late light, bound to the 
heavy, running Gulf by their trans- 


parent lines. Luis whistled thinly a 
little tune and shook as the wind 
blew cold. He was waiting, wi.stfully, 
for the big ones as he waits for what 
Nellie Fox calls “the ever-popular 
hanging curve ball.” Like the home 
runs never hit, and the grounders 
without handles, these are the chief 
sadnesses of Luis’ life. 

“ catfish,” said Luis. 

“ said Rudy. 

“Luis, Luis, Luis,” Sonia Aparicio 
cried across the dark road. 

Sonia brought the children over. 
“I really learn how to skin the fish,” 
Luis told her. “Big Klu teach me.” 
Porpoises flashed and tumbled, shin- 
ing beyond the rocks in the final light. 
“You see, Baby?” Luis crooned to 
little Sonia. “You see fish? They 
jump. Baby.” 

BEER AND KISSES 

Later they all went to Rudy’s 
house. “This,” said Luis, apologetic, 
“is what a ballplayer’s house looks 
like in spring training.” They sat in a 
row on the long bamboo couch and 
cracked out the beer. “Kiss me and I 
give you a beer,” Luis told little 
Sonia. “Beer, beer,” she cried and 
hopped on her father’s lap. “That’s 
the first word in English she learned,” 
Luis said. “Beer, beer,” said little 
Luis and climbed up, too, clutching 
his red toy airplane. And Luis, for 
whom life is not yet a tough story but 
one told in the easy artifice of innings, 
gave them both a kiss and a sip and 
held them up in the warm, dusky 
room, exultant, one at a time, end 



AT DAY'S END, APARICIO, HIS WIPE AND CHILDREN HEAD HOME PROM THE GULF 
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CARLING 


It’s tile ale witli tlie lioppier* ending . . . 

IIo])s are the heart of a flavorful brew — and Red Caj) Ale 
is brewed with more of ’em. That extra helping of tangy, 
aromatic ho]).s gives Red Cap the big, bold, liody-fiill flavor 
you won’t soon forget. 7 rv Red Cap Ale and see. Tonight:' 

The Host Breux jti the IT'orhl came from C.tirlinfi ■ hkh < m ' vi.k • hbki , bkkk 



The "koppicr” hops of 
Red Cap Ale— shown 
growing above. 


SEE PHIL SILVEIIS AND JVCK IJENN^ IN “TME SLOWEST Gl'N IN' Till': WIOST,” CHS-TV, SATURDAY, MAY 7 



Is it possible that we are the only ones 
who know how to make formfitted trunks? 


I.i-ll Art Pinder. 4reat 
whiteundarw at or hunt- 
er of the Caribbeari: | 
Warren Miller, ski and ^ 

and lecturer: 
tourist fronx the Arawak 
hotel, photos by Torn 
Kelley. 

Tlflow; /antzen Interna- , 
tionalSports Club expedi- 
tion niembers to Jamaica: 
Pinder in boiv: BobCouey; 
W. Miller: Frank Gifford. , 


Possible, possible; we keep hearing that no one 
tailors them like we do. If this is true, we can learn to 
live with it; as long as the situation exists, we shall 
keep you informed. 

Take the great trunks on Art Pinder. Square-cut 
legs are the popular style this season, but of even 
greater importance is that these woven formfitted 
trunks will stay good looking and comfortable for 
many summers to come. Perhaps it takes years in the 


business to learn that trunks cannot be built for looks 
alone. At any rate, we require that they be comfort- 
able, well tailored, and good looking; if they’re not, 
they’re not a Jantzen. Or maybe the wrong size. 

Warren Miller wears the beachnik striped knit 
trunks with the wide web belt that will be a favorite; 
it is only one of many great Jantzen knits available. 
Warren’s trunks are $7.00 ; Art’s are $6,00 ; in the right 
sizes, in many colors, at the better stores. 
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Part GOLF FOR WOMEN 


La^i week, in her key lennon from the new book ‘Golf 
for Women’ {Doubleday. $3.95, ■published May 20), 
Beverly Hanson explained the secrets of playing the 
long irons. Now, in the second of three parts, Sports 
Illustrated presents another chapter from Ike 
book Tommy Armour describes as “a great boo7i 
to women golfers.'’ Barbara Romack, u'inner of the 
U.S. Women’s Ainateur championship in 195Jf. and 
noiv a successful professional, tells how to play 


The Short 
Irons 

by BARBARA ROMACK 


A side from the putter and wedge, the short irons 
.are the most important clubs we gals can carry. 
Since they are used for short distances (anywhere from 
100 yards out to the green), these are your birdie or 
scoring clubs — the clubs that will card your 90s, 85s 
and 80s. And the secret of these clubs is that they are 
made for women. 

When you use your short irons, forget about power. 
Strike the word from your golf vocabulary. The short 
irons can be used to their best advantage when the 
golfer thinks of each shot only in terms of accuracy. 
The correct grip and stance, a delicate but firm stroke, 
and your ball should be within a radius of 15 feet 
from the pin. When you can bring off your short-iron 
shots so that pleasant situation is consistent, you’ve 
got it made! 

In using the seven-, eight- and nine-irons, almost 
all of the important action takes place through the 

coniinued 
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WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE'LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH lA LA Perfume, $40.00 lO $7.00 
Perfurne Mist, Ecu de Porfum, 

Eou de Porfum Mist Concentre, 

Both Powder, eoch $5.00, plus to«. 


PARFUMS 

Cl RO 
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THE SHORT IRONS continued 

hands and wrists. For years women 
have felt inadequate about their golf 
game because they’ve felt that they 
haven’t enough strength in their 
wrists and hands. Not so. Actually, 
women have a great deal of strength 
there, and, in addition, they have a 
precision— almost a delicacy— that 
men don’t have that will bring them 
out ahead. 

Let’s get down to some of the basics 
in swinging these short irons. Remem- 
ber first that a short iron demands a 
simple swing. It’s what I call a one- 
piece swing, w'ith the hands, arms and 
clubhead all moving together, backed 
by a conscious control of your weight. 
This last factor brings in footwork 
and action through the legs— an area 
in which women are particularly lim- 
ber and adroit. 

In this swing I’m talking about, 
the movement is from shoulder to 
shoulder— a rocking motion of great 
fluidity, not a push. Instead, you 
should feel as though your arm sock- 
ets were oiled. This encourages the 
authority that is so necessary in the 
three-quarter swing I’m discussing. 
Why three-quarter? Because your 
backswing is never quite as extended 
as it is with the mid- and long irons 
and, if your swing is executed proper- 
ly, you don’t wind up with the club 
wrapped around your neck. Always, 
you control the motion; it does not 
control you. 

Here I’ll pass on a tip that has 
helped my own game immeasurably. 
Keep the ball on a line with your nose. 
It’s that simple. This means, your 
ball is centered. Now line your feet 
up a little on the open side, which 
means that your hips and shoulders 
will be looser, too. Actually, this 
alignment automatically restricts 
your swing to that three-quarter ver- 
sion I’ve mentioned before. 

There’s very little body action in- 
volved, but the hands are really live- 
ly with short irons. At the address 
they are set slightly ahead of the ball, 
with the left hand leading the shot 
from start to finish. The ball is hit 
with a descending blow, without any 
element of hurry. Never rush your 
swing and — most important — on 
every shot with your short irons let 
both hands go out toward the hole. 

I’ve done a lot of talking about the 
hands and the importance of wrist 
action in using the short irons. The 


punch shot is a shot that will strength- 
en those hands and wrists while you’re 
practicing and it will increase your 
flexibility immeasurably. I use this 
on the course when I’m playing low 
and into the wind. To start, choke 
the club down from the end of your 
grip — about an inch and a half— and 
take only a half-swing. I don’t cock 
my wrists until my hands are past myL 
right knee, and from there I cock* 
them very abruptly. My hands are^ 
ahead of the clubhead, with the left 
hand leading from start to finish. The 
clubhead is square on this shot, on^ 
the closed side at the address, the ball* 
back a little toward my right foot. 
My weight is more on the left side.^ 
The shot is hit a definite descending 
blow; the hands do not turn over at* 
all until the ball is on its way. 

SHORT IRONS FOR HILLY LIES 

The short irons also make your life 
easier for the hilly lies, and even the 
best of us find plenty of those. To be- 
gin with, in a situation where the feet 
are at a lower level than the ball you 
must first counteract this by assum- 
ing a square stance and chokingdown 
on the club about an inch and a half. • 
Since it’s easy to whip or roll around 
because of the contour of the ground, ► 
I open the face of the club (say a sev- 
en) slightly to offset any small roll or 
hook, and, in addition, I aim a little 
to the right of the pin. Now when I* 
come down, I’m going to pull through 
strongly with my left hand — and both^ 
hands will very definitely be leading 
the clubhead. I’ll check my finish 
past waist or shoulder height, which- 
ever can be accomplished without los-* 
ing my balance. ^ 

J^or downhill lies, your procedure 
is reversed at some points. In the aver-^^ 
age situation where the ball is below 
your feet, you must bend a little from .. 
the waist to get down to the shot, be- 
cause if you don’t you’ll catch the^ 
ball square in the middle. Flex the 
knees slightly and assume a square j 
stance, but this time a little on the 
open side, since the ball will probably 
have a tendency to slice somewhat. 
In order to further counterbalance 
this last factor, keep the club face 
square, or opened according to the 
severity of the lie, but aim a little 
to the left of the flag. Again, the hands 
are ahead of the club, with the left 
hand in the lead, but here, swing' 
through to a good, full finish. • 

continued 
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shoe neivs from the Bates CkairMan: The Floater and ike Pompeii 

— two wonderful ways to harbinger the. seasons of easy living. Both bring you a new kind of. 
casualness, an old kind of comfort. Floaters (left), those weightless wonders, come in many 
versions including one for golf. The Pompeii (right), completely fashioned of soft brushed 
leather is available in every color under the sun. From S10.95 at all fine stores. B.dTES SHOE 


COMPAiW. P'cbster. Massachusetts. 
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THE PRACTICE TEE 


Barbara Ronuick onstcers questions and in pholographs 
demonstrates how to make full use of the short irons. 


To warm up a bit, hit a few with the nine-iron. You 
don’t have to be too precise to begin with. What’s your 
main difficulty with short irons? 

PROBLEM: 

Most of the lime I hit straight for the green, but recent- 
ly I’ve been pushing to the right. 

O.K., let’s see you hit a few more balls so I’ll get an idea 
of how you swing. Well, the first thing I notice is that 
you’re taking too much swing. Think more of pulling 
your right shoulder away from your left shoulder. And 
I’d back away from the ball just a bit. You’re too close. 
Let’s check your grip. Now assume your normal grip. Re- 
member, you want to set this left hand so that you do 
not turn the club coming through. 

PROBLEM: 

From the inside out? 

From the inside through, not out. Inside and straight 
through! ’I'he club is taken straight back from the ball 
and swung in an arc up to the shoulder and then down on 
the inside. Try to aim at the back of the ball and hit 
down on its inside. Make this short and compact. 

PROBLEM: 

I’d line up first with the green? 

Yes, you take the sole of your club and square it with 
your objective. O.K., let’s see how we shoot. 

PROBLEM: 

I hit the ball at the right spot, I suppose. 

That’s right. Did you realize how much loft you got? 
You were getting it up in the air with no apparent effort 
on your part. The loft of the club will always put it up 
there if you don’t try to help it. 

PROBLEM: 

lT«s (he position of my feel correct? 

W’ell, you could spread a little more. Make sure you get 
your weight a bit on your left side and from the ball of 
the foot to the heel. You have to dig the toes in on this 
a little, too. Keep your hands ahead of the club. 

PROBLEM: 

If I want to make a short nine shot — in the air — to stop 
on the green ivithout rolling, how would I do that? 

Shorten your grip on the club; choke it about halfway 
down. Open the face of the club quite a bit— like this. 

continued 
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Throw your worries overboard when you wear a 
Westclox! It’s waterproof* and dustproof.* It’s 
shock resistant, anti-magnetic, has an unbreakable 
mainspring and a stainless steel back. It even winds 
itself! Just reeling in a big one— in fact, the simplest 
wrist motion — keeps it running on lime. No wonder 
it bears the coveted Good Housekeeping Guaranty 
Seal. No wonder more and more sportsmen consider 
a Westclox part of their gear . , . especially when 
this Self-W'inding watch (above) is only plus ux. 


NEW! WATERPROOF!* (Far right.) Luminous dial. Shock resist- 
ant, anti-magnetio, dustproof,* unbreakable mainspring, stainless 
steel back. Chrome case and expansion band .... *1195 plus tax. 
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THE SHORT IRONS continued 



Keep your hands set way ahead, and when you come 
down, really give it a whack wdth the right hand as you 
come through. 

PROBLEM: 

In other tvords, it would be more or less half-swing? 

Yes, that’s right. On this shot open the face a little more 
and use a little more wrist action to widen your hand 
action. You’ve been coming down too quickly. Let me 
demonstrate. My weight favors the left side. The arms 
and clubhcad are all one— that’s what you swing. And 
let the clubhead do the work. No pushing. When you 
get to here, break the wrists and let the clubhead come 
right on through the ball; It’s really very simple. Keep 
your mind on that short grip; keep it halfway down the 
shaft, no matter how strange it may seem at first. Now — 
you try it again. Set your hands well forward. That’s 
better. But you’re rolling your hands over before you 
get to the ball. And your left hand is a little weak. Be 
very firm in the last three fingers of that hand. Not so 
tense— just relax. Cock the wrists back of the right knee, 
and that’s as far as you want to go. 

PROBLEM; 

I’d like to get more distance out of the eight-iron. 

You will. Remember that here, too, we’re just swinging 
from shoulder to shoulder. Take a slightly longer grip 
on the club. No, you’re collapsing your left arm coming 
down. You’re breaking it, and at that halfway point 
your elbow points out to the hole like this before you get 
to the ball. We want to keep it absolutely straight. 

PROBLEM: 

Is my grip all right noiv? 

It looks much better. Put your right hand up on top 
and don’t hold the club in; leave it square. If you get 
that right hand too far under, it makes you turn the 
club over. Set it more on top so that you can swing it 
straighter back in an arc. 

PROBLEM: 

Should my shoulders be the same height? 

Your right shoulder will be a bit lower because, actual- 
ly, when you reach down and put your right hand on 
the club, it docs drop your shoulder level a bit. Your 
shoulders are very good, but get your w'eight on a more 
evenly distributed basis and favor your left side— put 
more weight on it. Now let me take a swing and you can 
copy it. Grip your club down toward the middle. I’m 
doing this for a reason— to liven up your hand action 
through the ball so you don’t try to guide and steer. I’m 
going to take a very short backswing— to about here. 
When I start down into it, I’ll really try to increase the 
hand action and get that right hand zipping through 
so that we get a very decisive blow. I'll break my wrists 
when the club is behind my right knee. There. That was 

continued 
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3RHHOWAV-RROVEO YOUR XURINiRiKE SAFETY! 


There's a Firestone tire to fit every foreign-made car— and that's good news! But stiii better news is what Fire- 
stone tires can They're made to meet and surpass every American road and import car driving requirement, 
And whether it’s racing, raliying or simply a relaxing afternoon with the family, you can count on proof of 
Firestone performance wherever you go. The reason? it's Firestone’s speedway research and fieid-testing of 
tires. This program adds up to over 425 million miles yearly and embraces every conceivable driving condition. 
Background (ike this brings you no-extra-cost advantages such as Firestone Rubber-X*— longest-wearing rubber 
ever used in Firestone tires— and famous Firestone Safety-Fortified cord. You get both in the Firestone De Luxe 
Champion (a fine choice for nearly every import car and performance need) and the Firestone Super Sports 
170-T (an extra-rugged competition and sports car tire for enthusiasts). Buy them on convenient terms, if you 

wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer .or Store. ^FIRESTONE RUBBER'X IS COMPOU«DIO SPECIFICULLY FOR EACH TYPE OF TIRE. 
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Spin- Casting Tips from the World's Champion 


Johnny Dieckman holds 10 amateur and 
12 professional titles of the National 
Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs. He holds 4 of the 10 world titles 
sponsored by the International Casting 
Federation at Scarsborough, England. 

3 of these titles are new world’s records. 
Never before has one man held so 
many records at one time. 


On these pages, Johnny Dieckman shows you the cham- 
pionship technique that makes spin-casting easy to learn. 
Each step is illustrated . . . and can be mastered by anyone. 

However, to get the maximum pleasure and excitment 
out of spin-casting, Johnny Dieckman feels that you must 
have both good casting form and top-quality fishing 
tackle. Johnny Dieckman uses and recommends the 
Garcia-Abu-Matic, the Garcia-Companion Rod and Garcia- 
Platyl Monofilament Line. Get your family or fishing friends 
together. With Johnny Dieckman’s instructions, help each 
otherimprove technique and enjoymore spin-casting thrills. 


; 4 

! 


3.LINE UP TARGET.. 

with your eyes and rod. 
Both the up strokes 
and the down strokes 
^ should follow a vertical 
line. “Slice” the target 
with your rod. 




4. ROD ACTION... 

The rod tip is spring 
loaded during the back cast. The 
rod will cast the lure as the tip 
straightens out. As the rod approaches 
the straightening point, remove 
your thumb from the trigger, The lure 
will shoot forward to the target. 


5. THE CAST. . . Forearm and rod form straight line 
at right angle to upper arm. Upper arm close but not pressed 
against body. Begin cast by bringing hand up to eye 
level . . . without pause bring rod forward with a smooth 
crisp chopping motion. Some wrist action is proper 
-but get arm action right and wrist action will follow. 
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1. Get READY«.« Reel lure to within six inches of rod tip. 
Hold down push button with the thumb. This action disen- 
gages pick-up mechanism and holds the line during the 
cast. Hold reel with handle up . . . with -your knuckles on 
top. This comfortable grip leads to accurate, easy casting. 



2. TIMING. ..As the rod comes forward release line by re- 
moving the thumb from the trigger button. Although the 
thumb is fully removed in illustration— only a reduction in 
thumb pressure is generally all that is needed. Practice 
short casts. Accuracy is more important than distance. 



6.ADJUSTING THE DRAG... The star drag on Garcia 
Abu-Matic regulates the amount of puU necessary to take 
out line. Tighten it by turning clockwise. The setting should 
always be below the breaking point of the line. Once it’s 
set, leave it set. Experience will determine exact setting. 


7. SYNCHRO-DRAG.. . exclusive feature of Garcia Abu- 
Matic, provides a means for reducing drag setting by turn- 
ing handle one quarter turn backwards. Turn handle for- 
ward again and original slat drag setting is again in effect. 
Always adjust star drag with handle in forward position. 


^®5^bu-matic 



The World’s Finest Spin-Casting Reel 

Whether you are a first time fisherman or a veteran angler . . . 
here is a reel that offers more perfection, more features, more 
dependability than any other spin-casting reel. 

Not only do you get all the advantages of a smooth, power- 
ful star drag— you also get the exclusive fish-saving Synchro 
Drag. When a big strike comes ... a reverse turn of the handle 
permits you to adjust to exactly the right amount of tension— 
instantly— to set the hook and keep the line tight. 

Your Garcia Abu-Matic Reel comes equipped wth 125 yds. 
of Garcia-Platyl 8 lb. test Monofilament line . . . with the last 
10 yds. colored red to signal end of line. Saves fish— saves line. 

Yes the Garcia Abu-Matic has more advanced features than 
any other spin-casting reel— wearproof tungsten carbide line 
pick-up-hard chromed stainless steel winding cup and line ori- 
fice-non-twist line pick-up on stationary spool— finger-formed 
release trigger— completely anodiaed against corrosion. Insist 
on the finest, insist on the Garcia Abu-Matic Spin-Casting Reel. 


THE GARCIA CORPORATION. 26 8-76 


PARK AVENUE SO., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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THE SHORT IRONS coiiUnued 



a beauty. The reason is that I saved all my decisive 
movement. I had no waste motion on my backswing. 
In other words, 1 didn’t take it way back and try to hit 
from the back of my neck. I saved my push until I got 
right down to the ball. You don’t want to use any 
strength taking the club back — or starting your down- 
swing until you get about waist-high. 

Let’s see you hit a few seven-irons. The first thing to 
remember with the shorter irons is to set your hands 
farther forward— well ahead of the ball. We do that so 
we can hit down on it. If you set your hands even with 
or behind the ball, then when you come into it you’re 
kind of scooping the ball. I want you to stay down; 
don’t look up quite so quickly. And open up the club 
face just a little. You tend to face the club on these 
short irons somewhat closed. Now take a fuller swing 
than with the eight or nine. You must take more swing 
here — like that. Just let the club get the ball up in the 
air: don’t try to help it. When you get back and get 
set to come down, let the left hand lead and pop it! Let 
both hands in unison go out straight toward the hole! 

So — keep in mind: 

1) Don’t try to power the ball— accuracy is what 
you’re after. 

2) Remember that the hands, arms and clubhead are 
one unit in your swing. 

3) Keep the ball on a line with your nose. 

4) The left hand leads from start to finish. 

5) Always let both hands go out toward the hole. 

6) For a punch shot, choke down on the club about an 
inch and a half. 

7) Don’t cock your wrists until they are past the right 
knee, particularly on the punch shot. 

8) On a downhill lie, swing through to a lull finish. 

9) On an uphill lie, the follow-through must be con- 
tained to maintain balance. 





the nicest things happen to people who carry 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks ^ name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PARAGON OF PRECISION, PERFORMANCE, POWER... 

THE STUDEBAKER 

THE CAR DESIGNED FOR SPORT 


When men who test automobiles, build them, design 
them or maintain them coiwene . . . question them, about 
The Hawk. Probe, inquire, examine! YouU find 
The Hawk is universally acclaimed as something unique, 
exciting and distinctively desirable . . . as one of 
the ivorld's most unusual touring cars. 

Its precision is pleasing, its performance is plentiful, 
its poiver is potent. Contributing to this are a new, 


larger engine and massive, finned brake drums. 

The Hawk's styling is legendary. And its price is 
$1,000 below its nearest competitor. See your 
Studebakcr Dealer for a demonstration of the most 
exciting car on the American road today or tomorroiv. 
The Hawk by Sludebaker. Why not make it today! 

The HAWK . . . 19<i() Mohilgas Etoiumiy Winner with 22.9 in]>g. 


SUMMER 


The Quarterly Sporting Look Preview] 



T his Roman porter is not 
so overloaded as he looks. 

The seven pieces of luggafje 
he is carrying, balanced with Italian 
finesse, weigh less than 132 pounds. Yet 
they contain a. complete, unstinted ward- 
robe for two traveling Americans. The clothes 
were selected by Si»orts Illustratbd’s 
fashion editors to be worn by Mr. and Mrs. 

Robert J. Taft (no relation to the 
late Senator) of New York City on a trip 
to Rome, the site of this summer’s 
Olympic Games. They demonstrate, on 
these eight pages, how the American 
concept of easy-to-pack, easy-to- 
care-for clothes has not only made the steamer 
trunk obsolete, but the American on the go 
the world's best-dressed traveler. 

The Tafts .sailed to Europe but flew home. So, to 
keep within the 66-pound first-clas-s flight allowance, 
they chose the' lightest luggage they could 
find. Bob Taft took two two-suiters ($65 each) and a 
21-inch case ($49.50) of leather-bound tan car-top 
canvas, -foan Taft’s luggage, of cowhide- 
trimmed, tapestry-printed, pyroxylin-coated cotton, 
includes a hatbox ($35), a carryall ($32.50), 
a 26-inch case ($65) and a 29-inch case ($79.50). All 
are by Wings, and all seven weigh only 
45 pounds empty. The men's luggage is at Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; women’s at Carson Pirie Scott, 

Chicago. All are at Mark Cross, New York City, 


by FRED R. SMITH and JO AHERN ZILL 

Pkotogra-phfi hij Louise Dahl-Wolje 




SUMMER 




Trapshooting at sea from the fantail. Bob Taft wears a 
white, summer-weight, cable-stitch jmllover ($50) by Ohio 
Paoli (Peerless, Sarasota, Fla.); Joan wears a cashmere car- 
digan ($38) by Hadley (Bergdorf Goodman; I. Magnin). 




Aboard ship blazers combine with while 
slacks. Joan’s brown wool jersey ($65), her 
Ariiel sharkskin slacks ($18) are by Ellen 
Brooke (Lord & Taylor; Neiman- Marcus). 
Bob’s summer blazer ($32.50) is Orion and 
raijon, from Gordon-Ford (Mark, Fore & 
Strike); Dacro7i-coUov slacks ($16.50) from 
Corbin (Arthur M. Rosoibertj, New Haven); 
cordovan moccasins ($30) from Frank Bros. 


Joan’s poolside pullover ($25) matches her 
elasticized Paisley maillot ($23), both from 
P&M (TheCasualShop, Hicksville,N.Y.). 





Bob’s silk-scarf shirt {$27.50) is typical 
of new school of bright print shirts which 
are being ivorn with style from Capri to 
Palm Beach. This one is a Chateau Ma- 
drid pattern from Merrill-Shurpe {Bull- 
ock's, Pasadena; Neusteler’s, Denver). 


A shipboard life 
of leisurely 
activities 


The clothes on these pages were selected for a sunny 
eastward crossing, Olympics bound, and for the leisure- 
ly life on Roman beaches and at Roman swimming 
clubs later. The traditional sports blai^er is a key arti- 
cle in the wardrobes of both Bob and Joan Taft. Bob’s 
blazer teams with white trousers aboard ship, with plaid 
trousers for lunch ashore, with gray for informal cock- 
tails. Joan’s goes with slacks on the ship or with a pleat- 
ed skirt later on. Sweaters for each, a print sportshirt 
for Bob, and a quick-drying swimsuit and pullover for 
Joan are all easy-care clothes that will hold their own 
wherever Uncle Sam’s informal ambassadors appear. 
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For Roman days 

Once in Rome, the Tafts are prepared for its tropical 
midsummer days with a cool, crisp wardrobe chosen for 
Olympic spectating, for shopping, for sightseeing, for 
lunching in a city more famous for its food than its air 
conditioning. All of .Joan’s clothes are in golden tones, 
so that her travel raincoat and her accessories are in- 
terchangeable. Bob’s suit, like his shirts and underwear 
(Manhattan’s new Kodel and cotton), is of a wash-wear 
blend. His reversible raincoat is for day or evening wear. 

At Palazzo Borghese, Joayi wearsEmilio Pucci’ssilk jer- 
sey sheath ($90), four ounces light and no7i-wrinkling 
(Lord & Taylor). Hal is by Mr. John Boutique ($&5); 
Delmanetle sandals ($21 ). Car is Fiat’s 1200 roadster. 









i -ij 





Joan surveys Nervi’s new Palazzetlo della Sport in fitted 
ocelot-print cotton suit ($160), by Bill Blass for Maurice 
Rentner (B. Forman; Neiman-Marcus; Saks Fifth Ave . ). 
Matching beret is by Emme; CastlecUff gilt jewelry. 


At Naples dock, Joan travels in Phelps's raincoat ($50), 
matching skirl ($35) of golden Dacron (Lord & Taylor). 

bag ($llt)is by Park Lane; reptile shoes ($20) by 
La Piuma. Bob’s Valmeline poplin raincoat ($35) re- 
verses from oyster to charcoal (Gimbels, Miheaukee). 


At Foro Italico, Bob’s Haspel suit ($i5) is covert-colored ^ 
blend of Dacron-Orlori-cotton (Iligbee Co.; Rich’s), his 
Panama by Dobbs. Joan's two-piece linen dress ($55) by 
B. H. Wragge has zebra-print overblouse (Bonwil Teller; 
Burdine’s). Reptile bag is by Greta ($25). Lujean glasses. 
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The Tufts’ most festive Roman evenhig begins 
at the new Borgia Room of Iloslaria dell'Orso. 
For it, Joan picks a simple black-and-brown 
silk-chiffon dinner dress ($120), by Donald 
Brooks for Townley {B. Altman; Bonwii Teller, 


Philadelphia; Neiman- Marcus); starfish pin 
($28), by Schreiner; and glad gloves ($1^), by 
Superb. Bob's black suit is a crisp blend of 
wool and mohair ($55), by J. & F. .(Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Rich’s, Atlanta; Famous-Barr). 


SUMMER 

continued 


Dark after dark 

Formality has to be planned for by the 
Tafts, not only for evenings on shipboard 
but for Continental engagements when 
the red carpet is rolled out. Bob is follow- 
ing the European preference for a black 
dinner jacket. A white dinner jacket or 
one of its colorful substitutes, though 
good style and spirit at the country club 
dance, would look less in place abroad. 

For dining in fine European restau- 
rants, which are more formal than their 
U.S. counterparts, Bob wears a black 
business suit, Joan a cocktail-length din- 
ner dress. Both of Bob’s suits are non- 
crushable: his dinner jacket and trous- 
em are tropical worsted, his black suit a 
wrinkle-defying blend of wool and mo- 
hair. Black dress o.xfords are worn with 
both. One or two evening shirts should 
take care of black-tie occasions, depend- 
ing on how gala the trip promises to be. 

Since evening dresses pose the greatest 
packing problem it is important to choose 
fabrics that come out of a suitcase as free 
from wrinkles as possible. Joan’s solution, 
as shown on these pages, is a pair of chif- 
fon dresses which can be worn with the 
same basic accessories. A white ermine 
jacket like that on the chair at right is one 
dashing way to take care of cool nights. 



For Continental occasions Joan inchtdeu a broicn chiffon 
dress {$lkS) by Donald Brooks for Townley {Lord & Tay- 
lor). Her earrings are from Scaasi, brown silk sandals from 
Mademoiselle, ermine jacket from Revillon Frires. Bob's suit 
{$70) is from After Six {Lytton’s, Chicago; Roos/Alkins). 
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SUMMER conli/med 




At Sperlntuja, beach town south of Rome, Joan years cotton beach 
shirt ($12) and bathing suit ($18) of gold-hued plaid by Bill Atkin- 
son of Glen of Michigan (J. L. Hudson; Kaufmann’s). Bob’s bold- 
striped knit shirt ($6), seersucker swim shorts ($8) are by Jantzen. 


The Tafts breakfast on their Flora Ho- 
tel balcony in Italian robes. Joan’s robe 
is of rose velvet with white satin binding 
arid buttons, by Tomassuii. Bob’s tail- 
ored navy silk kimono is from Brioni. 


Simple ease 

As for all European travelers, some 
of the Tafts’ most memorable ex- 
periences were the simplest : break- 
fast on their balcony overlooking 
the Via Veneto— in robes bought 
on a shopping tour, a day at the 
ancient seaside town of Sperlonga 
and lunch on the Pincian Hill, 
with all Rome spread out below. 


At an outdoor lunch at the Villa Vala- 
dier, Bob and Joan again wear blazers 
(see pages 56 57). Joan teams hers this 
time with crisp Arnel sharkskin pleat- 
ed skirt ($20) by Ellen Brooke (Lord & 
Taylor; Neima n-Marcus ); Bob teams his 
with Gordon-Ford’s check trousers ($13) 
of Dacron and cotton (Marshall Field). 
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The Hamilton Weatherproof — intrepid sailor 


Wherever a man will venture, his Hamilton Weatherproof* will perform accu- 
rately, faithfully. No gale or hail, gust or dust storm, blizzard or high seas can 
daunt the Weatherproof. Above all it is a fine watch, styled to make the finest 
of gifts. See the Electrict and self-winding models of this remarkable watch ati 
Hamilton Jewelers in the U.S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Penna. 



^ Waterproof, dusiprool, provided original seal 
is restored if opened for servicing 
t Patented 






creator of the world’s first electric watch 
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STILL 

SEARCHING 

FOR 

the 

defiled Ckh5? 

There's only one way to get the per- 
fect clubs — for you. They must be 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR YOU. 

For over thirty-five years Kenneth Smith has 
been hand-making golf clubs for discriminating 
golfers on a custom basis. Every Kenneth Smith 
club is hand made to fit the customer’s phys- 
ical characteristics and playing style AFTER 
THE ORDER IS RECEIVED. They fit one golfer 
and only one. And the golfer who orders Ken- 
neth Smith clubs becomes a booster for Ken- 
neth Smith clubs, because at last he has clubs 
that fit him. As a result he can play relaxed, 
control his shots better, get consistently lower 
scores. 

It's high time — the right time — for you 
to decide right now to find out about these 
superlatively fine clubs, hand made to fit YOU! 


Write today for Kenneth Smith's new 
1960 booklet and Correct Fitting 



AA/o,iWs C»StOin C?ub 



give 

the 

world’s 

most 

unusual 


m I n ox; ! 

f "■' Weighs but 3V4 oz. . . . takes big 
i,,;. beautiful pictures in black and 
I white or glorious full color. The 
GIFT SUPREME for yourself or 
business associates. 

':.vt Minox B with built-in shutter- 
coupled exposure meter, 

» • leather case and chain . . .169.95 
■ Minox MIS without meter 139.50 
■ ' : For exciting literature or brochure 
r'-'f on "The Minox for Service Rec- 
j--., . ; ognition Programs and Executive 
; Awards,” write: 




BOXING / Martin Kane 


Big punch, small chance 


Sonny Liston may be our best 
heavyweight, but seems fated 
never to achieve a title shot 

T he Harry Wills of the ’60s, in all 
likelihood, is a maroon-eyed 6- 
footer who wears size 14 gloves, jabs 
almost as well as Joe Louis did, has 
scored 20 knockouts in 30 fights, and 
has lost only once. Just as Harry Wills 
chased the mirage of a title shot with 
Jack Dempsey, so Sonny Liston now 
seems fated to take the same road 
to nowhere. 

The camps of Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Ingemar Johansson and Chal- 
lenger Floyd Patterson hold paral- 
lel views about the persons reputed 
to lurk in Liston’s managerial back- 
ground. They don’t like them and 
don’t want anything to do with them. 

If Johansson retains his title when 
he defends it June 20 against Patter- 
son, Liston will surely be snubbed. 
If Patterson regains the champion- 
ship, Liston will get the same treat- 
ment. The Patterson camp, indeed, 
turned down a $250,000 of- 
fer to fight Liston a couple 
of years ago. 

The old familiar names, 

Blinky Palermo and James 
D. Norris, are behind the 
Liston plight. There is 
firm belief in knowledge- 
able quarters that Blinky, 
the Philadelphia hoodlum, 
bought a large piece of Lis- 
ton from John Vitale, the 
St. Louis hoodlum for 
whom Liston once worked 
as a labor goon. And Nor- 
ris, boxing’s former monop- 
olist and third leg on the 
J’rankie Carbo-Blinky Pa- 
lermo stool, has said, “Son- 
ny Liston is my fighter.’’ 

Liston’s manager of rec- 
ord is an old friend of 
Blinky’s, Pep Barone of Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania. Ba- 


rone concedes the friendship but de- 
nies any present business with Blinky. 

After the awesomely powerful Lis- 
ton knocked out Roy Harris, the Cut 
'n Shoot schoolmaster, in a single 
round at Houston last week— some- 
thing it took Floyd Patterson 12 
rounds to do— Barone acknowledged 
that present prospects for a title shot 
are very slender. 

But he denied that the reason— the 
Johansson-Patterson common stand 
against mobsters and Norris— has 
any validity. 

“I’ve known Blinky for a good 
many years,” he said. “When I was 
promoting in Allentown he did me 
favors and I did him favors. We got 
along fine. But he does not own this 
fighter or any piece of him. The only 
person I have any deal with is Frank 
Mitchell [owner of a St. I..ouis weekly 
newspaper for Negroes], and the deal 
is that Mitchell will be taken care of 
if Liston moves up to the top. He is 
not cutting the fighter now. 

“Furthermore, I will testify to 
that under oath if the Kefauver com- 
conlitmvd 
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An idyllic beach on Eleulhera, a Bahamian island. Photographed hy John Lewis Stage. 


A world all your own . . . 
in nearby 

Nassau 

and the Baliainas 


This carefree couple is in a gct-away- 
from-it-all mood. They ask onJy for 
unlimited quantities of sun, sand and 
sea — the kind found nowhere else but 
in Nassau and the Resort Islands of the 
Bahamas. Here, pink sands stretch for 
miles, the sun is kindly, the water 
rippled by soft Trade Winds. And, to 
top it off, special spring and summer 
rates are particularly attractive to the 
vacation budget. Your Travel Agent is 


an expert on this low-pressure paradise! 
Please see him. Or, for additional details 
contained in colourful literature, send 
this coupon. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. P-9, 608 First National Bank Building 
Miami 32, Florida 

Name 

Street 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, S, S. NASSAU, incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6. From Miami, Mondays and 
Fridays, S. S. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Coit)., Miami 6. BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York 
(2’/2 hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 


City 


Zone. 


State .... 



MONACO Riviera-inspired diamond knit harlequin trunks. Neat, snug-fitting 
Square Rig cut in shorter length, hung from the hips for the active swimmer. 
Wool, nylon and rubber. Grey, red, gold, and olive. {7.95 



MALOLO* YACHTSMAN printed foulard jacket with Continental pockets and 
snug terry lining. {8.95 Catalina Cut trunks. {4.95 Red, blue or gold. 


MALOLO* COMMANDER houndstooth zipperjacket, matching trim on collar, cuffs 
and trunks. Shown; classic boxer. Blue, black or gold. Jacket {8.95 Trunks{5.95 


= » Catalina Inc., Los Angeles 13 


Creators of Fine Swimwear. Sweaters and Sportswear 


Subsidiary of Kayser Roth Corp, 





BOXING conlinued 


mittee calls me. It’s the truth.” 

Mitchell has already been ques- 
tioned by investigators for Senator 
Kstes Kefauver’s anti-monopoly sub- 
committee and has said essentially 
the same as Barone. Among the first 
to see Liston’s possibilities when the 
big fellow was an amateur, Mitchell 
taught him to use his now powerful 
right hand. (The left seems to have 
been naturally lethal.) 

Then, a couple of years ago, Mitch- 
ell suddenly surrendered control. At 
that time Liston had had but one 
fight in two years. Mitchell says he 
surrendered Liston so that he would 
have the benefit of eastern training 
facilities and sparring partners. 

Once Mitchell was out, Liston was 
in. He began to appear on Norris’ 
TV bo.xing shows. He began to fight 
known boxers like Wayne Bethea, 
Mike DeJohn, Cleveland Williams, 
Nino Valdes and Willie Besmanoff, all 
of whom he knocked out. He began to 
move up in the ratings. The National 
Boxing Association now has him in 
the No. 1 contender position, just 
ahead of Patterson. 

MONEY FROM THE MOB 

Despite Pep Barone’s protestations, 
there are good reasons to see mob- 
sters, the Norris interests and some 
other skeletons in the Liston closet. 

Item: When Blinky Palermo was 
picked up by the St. Louis hoodlum 
squad two years ago, about the time 
Mitchell surrendered control, he con- 
ceded that he had paid hotel bills for 
Liston. In addition, a Western Union 
money order for $200, payable to Lis- 
ton and signed by Palermo, was found. 

Hem: When Liston moved to rniia- 
delphia from St. Louis, .John Vitale 
lent Liston $150 for traveling ex- 
penses and $50 for furniture storage. 

An amiable-seeming fellow now- 
outside the ring, that is— Liston has 
a police record that suggests he was 
not always amiable. In 1950 he was 
sentenced to five years in Missouri 
State Penitentiary (not “reforma- 
tory,” as television press agents have 
put it) for first-degree robbery. Pour 
years ago he beat up a St. Louis po- 
liceman and stole his revolver, for 
which he was given nine months in 
the City Work House. 

The police record does not make 
him too unusual in boxing. Other 
ctmlinued 



The closer you shave... 
the more you need Noxzema 


Clooc nliavco iiiaKc yvui Oct new NuAZ,eiii<i 

Instant Lather! Shave cool and close — without irrita- 
tion. Noxzema is a cream lather — extra rich! It’s the 
only instant lather medicated with Noxzema’s famous 
skin-care formula. It soothes and protects your skin. 

And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concentrated 
— gives up to 50% more lather per can. Try new 
Noxzema Instant Lather, today! 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 
up pencil, often let your holds up your whiskers as it 
whiskers droop, too. So your doe.s this pencil. You shave 
razor snags and pulls. closer — without irritation. 



Noxzema . . . the only medicated “comfort shave!’ Also in Brushle.ss and Lather 

S.-OKT.S n.,.c.STr.ATC.> my 3, J9C,0 67 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 

TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
money only you can spend 


KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORI_D 


prizefighters have had their youthful 
brushes with the law and have in time 
straightened out, as boxing gave them 
a sense of purpose and direction. But 
if Liston hopes to win public sup- 
port for a chance at the heavyweight 
championship he must establish, by 
more emphatic means than his man- 
ager’s denials, that he has not only 
abandoned his old ways but also such 
associations as he has enjoyed with 
Palermo and Vitale. 

From a sporting standpoint it will 
be a shame if he doesn’t. Taken solely 
as an athlete, he deserves a chance. 
In power his left hook may be com- 
pared to Johansson’s right. His huge 
fists— special boxing gloves have to 
be made for him— are propelled by 
massive arms. His magnificent phy- 
sique, including as fine a pair of legs 
as ever have been seen on a fighter, 
conveys an impression of great height, 
though he is just a trifle over 6 feet. 

FLUSTERS UNDER ASSAULT 

The force of his punch seems not 
to depend so much on speed and snap 
as on sheer power. It may be com- 
pared to the impact of a slow-moving 
.45-caUber bullet as against that of 
a high-speed bullet of lesser caliber. 
The foot-pounds of Liston energy ap- 
plied with almost studied deliberation 
to Roy Harris’ jaw knocked Harris 
through the ropes and onto the ring 
apron. Harris was knocked down twice 
more in that first round, the second 
time by a right hand, and the third 
time by another right, forcing Ref- 
eree Jimmy Webb to stop the fight 
under the three-knockdown rule. 

The only fighter ever to beat Liston 
was Marty Marshall, but the loss, by 
decision, occurred in what was only 
Liston’s eighth fight. Two fights later 
he knocked out Marshall and sub- 
sequently won a 10-round decision 
from him. The only other fighter to 
go as many as 10 rounds with Liston 
is Bert Whitehurst, who did it twice 
by carrying the attack to him. Under 
such assault Liston seems to fluster. 

Liston has now defeated three of 
the currently ranked fighters. The 
list is getting short. Of the remain- 
ing crop, only Zora Folley and Eddie 
Machen, aside from Johansson and 
Patterson, probably would draw well. 
After that Liston will have serious 
trouble finding even remotely worthy 
opposition. end 
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MASTER OF EVERY PICTURE SITUATION 

New Kodak Retina Reflex S is one of the world's 
most versatile cameras —yet so easy to use ! 




SPECIFICATIONS— parallax-free pentaprism. Coupled diaphragm oper- 
ates with all lenses. Focusing: ground glass and split-image rangefinder. New automatic 
depth-of-field indicators. Skultfr: one to 1/500 second. MX flash synch, Self-timer. 
Meier: for film indexes to 1300. Film wind: single stroke. Lenses: 28mm to 135mm. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y, 


Kodak Retina has been considered a distinguished 
name in the 35min camera field for more than a 
quarter-century. 

Now, Kodak presents the outstanding Retina 
Reflex S Camera — for superb results with any sub- 
ject, at any distance, in any light, easily. For exam- 
ple, to set the correct exposure, you simply match a 
pointer to the needle of the built-in exposure meter. 

Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration. With 
//1 .9 lens (above), $235. With //2.8 lens, $199.50, 
or as little as $20 down at many dealers, {Prices are list, 
include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice.) 


Interchangeable lenses — 28mni //4, 35mm f/2.8, 85mm 
f/4, 135mm.//4, Add limitless scope to your picture- 
taking. Another fine camera — the new Retina IIIS 
Camera is Kodak's foremost rangefinder miniature. 
From SI 57.50. 
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CHARLES GOREN /Cards 


Goodhy to kid gloves 


I T was with considerable misgiving and a violent at- 
tack of butterflies that I went into TV last October. 
There had been many tries in the past to broadcast 
bridge, and all had failed. I wasn’t sure Cham-pionship 
Bridge would not fail, too, after I read the reviews. 

I was criticized sharply for treating the experts with 
kid gloves. Producer Walter Schwimmer took me aside 
and observed tactfully, “Charlie, if Mickey Mantle 
dropped an easy fly ball or Willie Mays stumbled round- 
ing third base the announcer could hardly ignore it.” 

I took the hint. In the new ABC series I shall try 
to demonstrate that I am made of sterner stuff. And just 
to get into the swing, here is a delayed call on a bad TV 
play. At the time, the error— and it, gulp, was an error- 
seemed unimportant, but it had a vital effect upon the 
result of the match. 


N either side vulnerable north 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

PASS 14 DOUBLE PASS 

IV' 2» 2» 2 N.T. 

PASS 3^ PASS PASS 

3Y 4« PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: heart king 


East was flirting with disaster in reopening the auction 
with his bid of three hearts. A double would have cost 
300 to 500 points, and there was the further chance that 
the opponents might have pulled themselves together in 
time to bid and make three no trump. 

West led the king of hearts and continued the suit. 
Dummy’s 9 forced East's ace, and declarer ruffed. A 
diamond was led to the king and dummy’s last diamond 
returned. Declarer made the first of her unfortunate 
guesses when she played West for a singleton diamond 
and finessed the jack. A pardonable misguess, I observed, 
in light of West’s take-out double of one diamond. 

West took the queen of diamonds and returned the 
queen of spades. Again declarer guessed wrong and let 
the lead come up to her ace. After a couple of rounds of 
trumps, she led her king of clubs, won by West with the 
ace. West exited with another club, taken by dummy’s 
queen, and eventually the contract hinged upon a finesse 
against West for the spade jack. When East turned up 
with that card, the contract was defeated. 

Which one of declarer's plays should I have criticized 
as an error? The answer is: a play she failed to make. 
There is usually some reason why a player misjudges a 
hand. But the only possible excuse for overlooking this 
sure-fire play is that the declarer became uneasy before 
the camera kibitzer. It is difficult to play your best with 
a TV camera leering over your shoulder and ready to 
reveal your errors to millions. 

Declarer should not have had to worry about the 
spade situation. After trumping the second heart lead, 
she had a sure play for her contract. She should have led 
the 10 of clubs toward dummy's queen. If West rises 
with the ace. South makes her king and dummy’s queen 
and gets a spade discard. But West is almost sure to 
duck the trick. Now the queen wins (as it was certain to 
do, since West’s take-out double marked him with the 
ace). Next dummy leads the jack of hearts, and declarer 
discards her king of clubs, allowing West to win the 
trick with the queen of hearts, but establishing the 10 
as a certain winner. 

Now, even if declarer misguesses the trump situation 
and loses a trick to West’s queen, the contract cannot 
be lost. South’s losing spade goes on dummy’s 10 of 
hearts and the contract cannot be defeated. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Few players perform at their best under pressure. When 
you feel tense, relax for a moment before you play, 
You will fall into fewer errors. end 
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Lee Tapered Slacks / the Simca Elysee 
put ’em together and you’re really living! 

And will you check tliose lines! Sleek, trim, swept back . . . definitely trans-atlantic I Both car and pants 
were built for getting around. Easy and light. And fast! The car: SIMCA’S “Elysee,” 4-door sedan . . . 
imported from Paris by Chrysler. The world's most luxurious economy car. Priced from SI, 698, P.O.E. 
The slacks: LEE Guardsman (left), extension waistband, side-straps, plain front, no cuffs. New narrow 
wale cord in combed polished cotton. Sand green. So. 95. LEE Fairfield (right). Sand Beige polished cot- 
ton cord. Hip pocket button tabs, and cuffless, 84.95. Both Wash 'n Wear. (P.S. Shirts are by I^EE, too.) 

leesures liy Lee / simca 

K. 0. LEE CO., INC.. Kansas city, Missouri ©I960 / IMPORTED FROM PARIS 8Y CHRVSUR 




Across the nation for more than a century, New England Life has helped policyholders to enjoy “the belter life” 



The better Life . . . how to have it and hold it 


Why are there so many different provi- 
sions in a life insurance policy? It’s certain 
that you and your family will never need 
all of them. 

The reason is this: it is iinpossihle to 
foresee exactly which benefiLs in your con- 
tract will prove most valuable in the un- 
predictable future. Thus, the "Better Life” 
policy is made just as comprehensive as 


pos.sihlc. Its guarantees are numerous 
enough and generous enough to cope with 
almost any contingency. 

The finest conibination of guaranteed ben- 
efits at any price — tliat's what tlic New 
England Life agent offers you in this supe- 
rior Contract. He is a spcciali.sl in tailoring 
its many features to fit a family's particular 
requirements. You will find that his serv- 


ices can readily lead to peace of mind for 
you and a better life for you and yours. 

NEW ENGLAND 

c4fc/LIFE±^fe 

THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA • 1835 


HORSE RACING 


Whitney 

Tower 


Two-horse 

finale 

It will be Tompion and Bally 
Ache against the field this week 
in the 86th Kentucky Derby 

A NUMBER OF Derby-bound colts 
got in their final tune-ups in 
Kentucky last week, and the per- 
formances of the two heavy favorites, 
Tompion and Bally Ache, should have 
been enough to scare most rival own- 
ers clear out of Jefferson County, 
where the 86th Kentucky Derby will 
be run this week. 

Tompion did his running in the 
mile-and-an-eighth Blue Grass Stakes 
at Keeneland, Bally Ache at Church- 
ill Downs in the seven-furlong Step- 
ping Stone. Roughly a dozen other 
colts skipped both these races, hut 
will have at each other in the Derby 
Trial at an even mile. It would take a 
truly smashing performance by the 
Trial winner, however, to convince 
early arrivals at Louisville that the 
Derby will go to any horse other than 
Tompion or Bally Ache. 

The Blue Grass drew but four 
starters, and of these only Edward P. 
Taylor’s Victoria Park was conceded 
any kind of chance to upset the C.V. 
Whitney favorite. But Tompion ran 
like the 3-to-lO shot he was, recover- 
ing from a difficult start (Victoria 
Park came over slightly on him) to 
turn in a championship race. After 
completing the distance in 1:48 3 o, 
Willie Shoemaker worked him on to 
the full mile-and-a-quarter Derby 
distance in a sensational 2:014/5 — 
only two-fifths of a second off Whirl- 
away’s Derby record. 

What was most impressive about 
Tompion’s showing was that he nev- 
er did any serious running until the 
eighth pole, and when he did, it was 
all over for the rest of his field. 

The No. 1 rumor from Churchill 

conlimivd 


ANYWHERE 

ANY WEATHER.. .Wherever you find people, you’ll find Alligator — 
the coat you’ll live in ! Alligator gives you the protection you need — 
and the fabric, fit and fashion you want. Choose from gabardines, 
smart wools, colorful yarn-dyed cottons, Kodel* polyester blends, 
Dacron"^ polyester blends— waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values from 
$11.75 to $65.75. At better stores everywhere. 

Shown below: the Galetone Iridescent. 2-ply, yarn-dyed finest 
imported c.oiton. Wide choice of subtle iridescent colors and attrac- 
tive patterns. Full-cut comfort. Water-repellent. $25.95. Plaid lined, 
$29.95. From the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear . . . 
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top form on or off the courts 


Keds’ Court King is great in action... it moves 
with every muscle of your foot, stops on a 
dime, has flexible instep and full cushioning. 

But more than that-its casual good looks are 
just as right with slacks as tennis shorts. A 
real all-around shoe ... with the top perform- 
ance you get only from genuine U. S. Keds. 

*B3ih U. S. Keds dnd the blu« label are r’ *'*iei«d trademarks of 

Uniled Slates Rubber 

BOCKCFE^.LE.R CENTER. NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL' 



Z/Ae, (2Aa*ty}uy>t4~ 


Downs for most of the week was that 
Bally Ache was sore. All I know is 
this: if he was sore for the Stepping 
Stone on opening day I’d like to have 
a barnful of sore horses just like him. 
Bally Ache took the lead, as usual, at 
the start, with his old Florida Derby 
rival Venetian Way trailing him duti- 
fully. Leonard Fruchtman’s colt rat- 
tled around the off-track (officially it 
was “good,” but in fact it was pretty 
slick) in sizzling time— :22-5 for the 
quarter, :45 for the half, l:09.-*5 for 
the six furlongs, and the full .seven 
furlongs in l:22''s, just three-fifths 
off the track record. At the finish 
he was three and a quarter lengths 
ahead of Venetian Way and prob- 
ably could have made it more had 
he been pressed. 

PARED-DOWN FIELD 

The two races should eliminate all 
the losers except possibly Venetian 
Way and Divine Comedy (third in 
Bally Ache’s victory), and Victoria 
Park. And at week’s end two other 
colts were all but counted out: Maine 
Chance Farm’s Never Give In was 
expected to return to New York to 
prepare for the Preakness, skipping 
the Derby entirely, and Llangol- 
len Farm’s Eagle Admiral suffered a 
slight fracture in his right front knee, 
which will most certainly keep him 
in the barn on Derby Day. 

What all this might mean is that 
more owners of long shots may elect 
to enter the big one, figuring that 
coidbrned 



RUNNING AWAY easily, Tompion leads 
Victoria Park in the Blue Gra.ss Stakes. 
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For Name of Neareif FIAT ABARTH Dealer Write lo 


ROOSEVELT 

Automobile Company, Inc. 

Southeaitern United Statei Distributor, Fiot A Fiat Abarth 

2825 V Street, N.E., Washington 18, D.C. 


WINNER OVERALL -SEBRING 4 HOUR 
RACE FOR GT CARS UNDER 1000 CC. 


Team Rooseveff wj/< compete in all I960 SCCA Natrono/ events in Classes, F, G and H productfen and H modffied. 


It's getting to be a habit! FIAT ABARTH captured another major trophy by winning 
the thrilling 4-hour endurance race at Sebring, Florida, March 25. Paul Richards, 
in the dual cam 750 Record Monia, averaged 73.660 mph and crossed the finish 
line ahead of very strong competition led by Stirling Moss. For 4 solid hours, 
FIAT ABARTH ^22 met the demands of a tough course at high speeds and, except 
for one refueling stop, it never once faltered. This champion, along with two 
other FIAT ABARTH models, has recently been approved for production racing by 
SCCA for 1960. 


In racing, touring or every day city driving, each member of the Fine Family of 
FIAT AUTOMOBILES is always o top performer. 


TEAM ROOSEVELT RACED AND WON ON THE GOOD,/^EAR SPORTS CAR SPECIAL 
AT SEBRINGf ASK OUR DRIVERS ABOUT THESE FINE RACING TIRES! 
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The man who owns a Springfield knows 

MOWING IS FUN! 


Lawn mowing is fun, fast and easy . . . when you 
use a Springfield riding mow'er. 

That’s because Springfield owners know the 
wonderful feeling of command over a truly power- 
ful, agile mower ... a mower on which you can 
adjust the cutting-height even while mowing. 

Veteran Springfield riding mower owners like 
the dependable assurance of an automotive type 
transmission and differential, and the efficient 
safety clutch that halts cutting action when not 
needed — while you glide smoothly along in any of 
thi-ee forward speeds — or even reverse. 

And famous Springfield workmanship is pro- 
tected by a full year warranty. 

Discover for yourself the fun way to mow lawns 
in a hurry. See your nearest dealer soon and leam 
how you can save time and energy with America’s 
most popular riding mower ■ . . The Springfield ! 
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Springfield 


As featured on "Queen for a Day" 



P. S. Springfield Walking Power 
Mowers and Garden Tillers are 
also real work savers. 


Your best buy’s a product of 
Quick : Mfg., Inc., Springfield, Ohio 
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long shots have beaten heavy favor- 
ites in Derbies before and no doubt 
will beat them again. At last count- 
ing, there were about 20 owners still 
hoping to go for the roses. Each will 
have paid a total of $1,600 by the 
time the starting gates lock. Win or 
lose, all of them will have a memor- 
able experience, and none will care 
particularly that the inclusion of bad 
or undeserving colts in the Derby 
can only result in a contest which is 
anything but a true race. Count me 
on the side of a number of prominent 
horsemen who strongly feel that if 
a man had to put up $3,000 to start 
in the Derby, the field would be cut 
—and the race for that reason alone 
would be a better one. 

Count me once more— still on the 
side of those who think Tompion is 
going to beat Bally Ache this Satur- 
day afternoon. 

• 

This magazine has long felt that if 
the prosperity of American Thorough- 
bred racing is to be preserved in proper 
perspective, its leaders must follow 
the principle of sport first, business 
second. When the great new Aque- 
duct opened last fall the stage was set 
for record-breaking attendance fig- 
ures and mutuel handle. So much 
emphasis was put upon this phase of 
the sport that it appeared for a while 
that the very men responsible for the 
racing renaissance in New York — the 
sports-minded gentlemen of The 
Jockey Club— had suddenly become 
oblivious to the concepts on which 
the club was founded. 

Happily, it can now be reported 
that the one man most responsible 
for the advances in New York, John 
W. Hanes (first president of the New 
York Racing Association and now its 
chairman of the board), is very much 
aware of the problem. While being 
honored in Louisville this week by 
the National Turfwriters Association 
as racing’s Man of the Year for 1959, 
Hanes boldly declared that, “What 
our sport needs is an organization 
which can deliver on the national 
level what The Jockey Club did for 
racing in New York.’’ 

Pointing out that in 1959, 45 mil- 
lion people went to the races and 
helped contribute $243 million in 
taxes to 25 states, Hanes warned 
that state legislatures are constantly 
continued 





Why do 
we call 
this car the 
INCREDIBLE 


850 ? 


First, the ‘850’ is only ten feet long, 
^'ei it will hold four adults coinfort- 
ablv- In fact, the ‘850’ has mure room 
than many larger cars. 

Its performance is — \vc almost said, 
“incredible’'. Here arc the plain, sim- 
ple, but amazing facts. Os er 70 m.p.h. 
Can do 45 m.p.g. Whisks around 
corners like a sports car, rather than 
the handy, solid family car it is, Slips 


into spaces that are too small for 
“compact" cars. Frankly, you’ve got 
to drive it to believe it. 

How did BMC do it? Just thought 
up a brand new idea in car design. 
That’s all! The ‘850’ is a front-wheel 
drive car, rut with the engine mounted 
CROSSWISE. So you have all the rest of 
the car for yourself, passengers and 
luggage. .\nd to make your ride 


smooth sailing, all wheels have in- 
dependent rub/)cr suspension. 

Xo doubt about it, BMC, Britain’s 
largest car manufacturer, did the 
incredible with the ‘850'. Comes in 
two models, Ijoih with full 12-month 
factory guarantee — the .-Xustin 850 
and the Morris 850 — identical ex- 
cept for their grilles. Identical in 

price too — an incredible. . . * 1295 * 



Pnniurt of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD. Rcpicsenird in ihe U. S. by IIAMBRO -VUTO .MOTIVE 
CORPOK.^TIO.X, Dept. C, 27 \V. 57ih St., .N’evs York, -Sold and sfr\’icrd in \ortli America by over 1000 dealers. 
lilerQiurs ond oversea* delivery inlormation on request- ’SungesUd ’(tail p’Kt at Euit Voait I’. 0. E. Slightly high(r Wist Coast. 


builds fetter l^otor {Je 






itin Healey '3000’ 
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COOL LEATHER 

Oa^uak 


CHANGE 

THE 

2-tyle 

BUT 

KEEP 

THE 


Weyenberg 






Here's the best lip you’ll get for Summer 

shoe satisfaction: try a warm-weather pair of cool 

leather casuals, by Weyenberg! Combines 

new season-right styling with the same wonderful 

\S’cyenberg comfort you’ve enjoyed all 

year long. See them at your Weyenberg Dealer, 

or write us for his name. From $11.95 to $23.95. 


seeking to increase their share of pari- 
mutuel revenues. “The tax collector’s 
desire for a quick buck out of racing,” 
he said, “is without regard for its 
long-term effect on the health of the 
sport from which these easily col- 
lected dollars come.” 

In effect, what Hanes is proposing 
is the formation of a national .Jockey 
Club, which would be the recognized 
leader and spokesman for the in- 
dustry. In addition to protecting the 



JOHN w. HANES calls for a new nation- 
wide group to defend racing’s interests. 


sport from the greed of state treas- 
uries. it could help coordinate a year- 
long, country-wide racing program 
that would serve the interests of 
breeders, horse owners and the racing 
public. 

We secontl the motion heartily. 


The battle for control of Santa 
Anita (SI, April 25) was settled last 
week. Associate Editor James Mur- 
ray reports that at a proxy meeting 
held at the track Reese Taylor and his 
board of directors were unhorsed by 
Robert Strub, the son of the late Dr. 
Charles H. Strub. and his consider- 
able parcel of proxies. The final count 
was 55,‘i35 shares voting for Strub, 
15,603 shares voting for Taylor. The 
net result is that Bob Strub is the new 
president of the track and the 16- 
member board of directors will include 
13 whose allegiance is to him. Santa 
Anita moves into its second quarter- 
century with a new boy in the irons, 
hut wearing the old familiar Strub 
colors. END 
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WEYINBEftG SHOE MFC. CO. 

RTS I[.I-l‘STRATKr> .\fny !). laftO 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 



J: '"^Look ^xhat just trotted out: All 1 he Colors^ many colors looking like one in 1960' s plaids and checks. 
F: Hn on, it's PREDICTA,® the new tropical with 2x2 luxury construction. J: Whoa there, Polyester... 
say, this is a lively G?ie. . . ?-emembers a press. . . shakes a wrinkle. F: Makes the summer suit you bought 
last year look like . . . well, like last year. J : Just good donkey sense to giddap, get this ?iew suit $ 5 0 . ” 

Joseph &Feiss has the know-how of 119 years as a men’s tailor. The best stores carry J & F Predicu* tropica! suits with our J &Flabel or proudly 
sew their own in. Two-trouser Predicta,* $65. J & F also tailors famed Mohara* tropicals. Write: Joseph & Feiss, Box #5968, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GYMNASTICS 


Walter 

Bingham 



On the fairway and in the clubhouse — the swing is to DAKS. 

The unique English know-how of these famous self-supporting trousers has 
never been equaled. That is why DAKS fit so perfectly, hang so effortlessly, in 
Pleated and Pleatless styles. In a wide variety of British fabrics and shades, they 
have a glory of their own. Now is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from S29.95. In linen S22.50. (Walking shorts, S14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in line stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. 
SH, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. 

There are also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walkingshorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England 


Muscles 
and grace 

The nation’s best gymnasts, 
men and women, competed for 
Olympic team positions 

T he sounds of gymnastics are es- 
sentially soft: bare feet running 
along canvas mats, hands slapping 
against leather horses, bodies spin- 
ning in mid-air and landing, feet first, 
with dull thumps. Indeed, where there 
is noise— an excessive rattle of the 
parallel bars, for instance— there is 
imperfection, and a judge could well 
do his job by ear instead of eye. It is 
enough to lull the casual spectator to 
sleep. 

Not that gymnastics isn't exciting. 
When a man hangs upside down from 
the rings and swings across the room, 
that’s exciting. And when a lissome 
girl walks limberly by wearing a pink 
leotard, that’s exciting too. There was 
excitement of both kinds last week- 
end at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, where the leading gym- 
nasts in the country competed for 
the National AAU championships 
and, more importantly, positions on 
the U.S. Olympic team. When it was 
over late Sunday night, 12 men and 
10 women had been selected on the 
basis of their performance to make up 
a tentative Olympic squad. Before 
departure for Rome the squad will be 
pared to six each. 

The scene at West Point was a mix- 
ture of circus and theater. At times 
there were as many as four acts going 
on at once: a girl in one corner doing 
a delicate ballet on what looked like 
a wooden fence (see poje 26), another 
hanging by the back of her knees from 
a parallel bar, a man on a huge white 
mat in the middle of the room con- 
torting his body into a perfect cir- 
cle as he did his free calisthenics, 
and farther on another man playing 

cartlinued 
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The neighbors will think you’ve hit the jackpot when you drive home in your 

new Dodge Dart. Dart is so smart and stylish looking, you can't blame them for 
thinking . it costs a pile of money. The fact is ^ Dart is priced model for model 

with other low-priced cars.* And Dart's new Economy Slant "S” really stretches gas. So 
don’t keep the neighbors in the dark. Give them the happy facts about Dart. Please? 

IJART: So imicli liiii lor so little Tiioiiey ! 



I’ooplc are .simply ama7.o<l when tliey learn that the Dotlge 
Dart is in the low-price field. Dart i.s such a fine car, so roomy 
and comfortable and luxurious, it’s just natural that people 
would think it costs hundreds of dollars more than it actually 
does. And Dart’s one-piece all-welded Unihody construction 


makes it up to twice ns slronp as cars with separate body and 
frame. Another benefit; Each Dart body is protected against 
rust and corrosion by seven separate rustproofing baths. Result? 
Dart slays tight and new and showroom bright years longer. For a 
sound return on your investment, put your money on Dodge Dart. 


^Ooilse Dart is priced model for model with otfier low-price cars 


DODGE DART 
SENECA 
PIONEER 
PHOENIX 


CAR F 
Faiilane 
Fairlane SOO 
Galaxie 


CAR P 

Belvedere 


CAR C 
Biscayne 
Bel Air 


AMERICA’S ISC niVE ECOXO-MY CAR 

DODGH DAK l 



DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


NOW DODGE BUILDS TWO GREAT CARS; DODGE DART • LUXURIOUS '60 DODGE 



WORLD’S LIGHTEST SUIT! First time you try on MR. COOL by Clipper Craft, you simply won’t 
believe it’s true. No suit could possibly feel so weightless! But this 6 oz. Dacron and worsted is no mid- 
summer day’s dream. It’s true, all true . . . right down to the amazing wrinkle-resistance and the fine 
tailoring! See MR, COOL — suits, sport coats, slacks — in conventional, Ivy and Continental models. 
Stripped-down prices, too! SUITS, $49.50; SPORT COATS, $35; SLACKS, $15.50. (siishUy idsher in thewuoi) 


For store nearest you, write Triniount Clothing Co.. lnc..'}}8 Station Street. Boston 20, Massachusetts. 
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GYMNASTICS coiitinued 


leapfrog with a wooden horse. Right 
in the middle of this confusion sat 
the judges, a group of four for each 
event, calmly rating the individual 
performance of each gymnast. Gym- 
nastics is scored the way figure skat- 
ing is, or diving. Marks range from 10 
to zero, although most fall between 
9.6 and 6.5. 

Just offstage was a practice room 
where contestants waited before going 
on. Girls nibbled at lumps of sugar, 
talked to mother or loosened up by 
standing straight-legged and touch- 
ing their chins to the floor. Men 
dressed in white flannels and white 
ballet slippers practiced the deft ma- 
neuvers they would soon perform out- 
side. Several West Point cadets, em- 
ployed as officials, strode smartly 
about the room, notifying the gym- 
nasts when it was time for them 
to get ready and speaking words of 
encouragement. 

“The cadets help you smile,’’ said 
Carolyn Osborn, a pleasing blonde 
whose figure (about 9.9) helped the 
cadets smile, too. Miss Osborn, at- 
tempting a gymnastic comeback at 
21 after undergoing a knee opera- 
tion, made the women’s preliminary 
squad of 10. 

So did Muriel Davis, another at- 
tractive blonde, who recently mar- 
ried Abie Grossfeld, a gymnast on the 
1956 Olympic team. Chances are good 
that both husband and wife will make 
the team. (“If one does and the other 
doesn’t,” said Muriel, “we’ll still both 
go to Romo.”) 

SAME OLD SHOW 

It is doubtful whether any of the 
U.S. g>'mnasts will win gold medals in 
Rome — or medals of any kind, for 
that matter. Gymnastics has never 
been popular in this country, and per- 
haps this is because it is, really, so 
dull to watch. To see a pretty girl 
bend and dip for 70 seconds to the 
strains of an untitled tune written 
especially for the event is interesting. 
But to watch 32 girls, one after the 
other, do exactly the same bends and 
dips to exactly the same tune is dead- 
ly. Even a man swinging upside down 
becomes routine after an hour or so. 
The connoisseur may enjoy it, but 
not the casual spectator. He becomes 
tired of everything except those leo- 
tards. You don’t have to be a con- 
noisseur to enjoy them. end 



- Let every day be vacation doy for you. A Paddock 
of California pool is constructed to your personal 
taste, within your particular budget, to give structural 
permonence, prize-winning beauty and a lifetime of 
pleasure. 

There's a franchised Paddock of California builder 
in your community. You'll find him in the Yellow Poges. 


Paddock 


Or write: 


14600 ARMINTA, VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


OF CALIFORNIA, NATIONWIDE BUILDERS 



Foiindem of the honu: 
sicirnminfi pool industry 


Tremendous Distance and 
Amazing Durability 

All-new AERODYHAMIC 

A^ir^Flite! 



Look for it in its new green 
and gold upright carton and 
convenient 4-Paks! 


CpAi-Di/vf(j 

Stts the ptee In sports 



This is tbe kind of vacation the whole family 
will love . , . cruising down the Ohio and up the 
Tennessee Kivers to glorious Kentucky Lake. 
Half-day stop-over for shore fun. Other interest- 
ing shore stops. Loaf on deck in the sun . . ■ 
watch the ‘‘local color” of river life . . . roam 
all four decks . . , enjoy excellent food , . . per- 
sonaUzed service . , , all public rooms and most 
ataterooius air-conditioned. 

Cruise dates: July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; bh 

August 6, 13, 20, 27. Fare (includes 
meals, herth), 5115 up, plus tax, -‘ a" 
special rates for children. 

20-day cruises to St Paul and New » 

Orleans in September and October. ^ ' 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT > 

Color folder deicribing oil eruliet. FREE! 
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INSIDE 


The thousand-mile passage from Seattle north to 
Juneau leads adventurous yachtsmen through 
the wilderness cruising ground of the mighty 
Coast Range, an area of snowcapped 
mountains, superb salmon rivers, 
^ vast forests anJ, at journey's 

end, the glaciers of Alaska 

✓ 

O' 

-5- by MORT LUND 


Fholographs by Clyde Banka 
Map by Allen Beechel 
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SEATTLE 
TO JUNEAU 

The Inside Passage, winding north- 
west from Seattle in and out through 
a wall of high rock islands, sometimes 
sheltered and sometimes exposed to the 
broad sweep of the Pacific, offers yachtsmen 
one of the last great adventure cruises left on 
this continent. Above Vancouver (.see wip), off 
the mainland of British Columbia, prehistoric 
forests sweep from the heights straight down to 
the sea. Along the route bears roam the beaches, 
salmon drive tirelessly up great rivers, seals slither 
about half-concealed rocks, and the ugly dorsal fin of 
the killer whale breaks water in the .solitudes of seldom- 
seen fiords. Sports Ii.lustrated’s cruise, described in the 
two-part article beginning on the page oppo.site, follows the 
best route north to Alaska (solid line on the mip) and takes 
in .side trips (dolled line) for adventures in fishing, sight- 
seeing and exploration in America’s last great coastal wilderness. 


TO ALASKA 


GETTING READY 
TO GO 


T here are two ways to take the 
Inside Passage; in quick spurts or 
in sJow, steady runs. The first method 
requires a fast, planing hull that can 
make 20 to 35 miles an hour in calm 
water. The best choice here is an out- 
board cruiser at least 20 feet long or an 
inboarder of 25 feet and up. A planing 
boat, in a normal day’s run, covers 60 
to 140 miles in three to five hours, 
and the rest of the time is yours to fish, 
explore and take pictures. 

The steady-run technique makes 
use of the slower displacement hull 
which pushes water aside rather than 
planing over the top of it. The slow 
and steady yachtsman makes only 
six to 10 knots through the water 
and may take as long as seven to 10 
hours to get from one gas stop to 
another. On the other hand, a dis- 
placement boat shakes less in chop- 
py water, and its crew arrives on the 
scene fresher than the planing-hull 
contingent. 

Sports Illustr.ated selected its 
24-foot Norseman outboard cruiser 
{see cover) for two reasons. One was 
her comfortable size — 24 feet in an 
outboard hull gives you almost as 
much usable room as a 35-foot cruising 
sailboat. A smaller boat would have 
been uncomfortable for our three- 
man crew, and a larger boat would 
have given us room we didn’t need. 
We also picked her for her sound con- 
struction, a vital factor in the Inside 
Passage where, in spite of sheltering 
mountains, the water is seldom calm. 
The wind blows up the narrow passes 
or it blows down them, setting up a 
short chop which can cut your speed 
to less than eight knots. Aboard our 
Norseman, we found that we could 
run at top cruising speed— 35 miles 


an hour with twin 60-hp Mercury 
outboard engines— only about a third 
of the time, which was still enough to 
keep our average speed high. 

But whether you take it fast or 
slow, the Inside Passage is no cruise 
for a careless yachtsman. There are a 
number of open stretches, and cross- 
ing them demands judgment and tim- 
ing. The frequent heavy rains and 
mists along this coast can add further 
to the hazards of navigation. Fitting 
out, proper tuning and judicious 
choice of equipment are all-important. 

Seattle, a city almost surrounded 
by water, has the best fitting-out fa- 
cilities north of San Francisco. For 
this reason and also for the hospitality 
shown to cruising men in this bustling 
boating center, most northbound 
yachtsmen do their launching and 
fitting out at one of the more than 
60 marinas that finger into Lake Un- 
ion, Lake Washington and Puget 
Sound. For the outboarders, marinas 
like Bryant’s (Evinrude) and Pacific 
Fish and Trading (Mercury) can rig, 
launch and tune your boat in a single 
day. Inboarders can pick from among 
half a dozen outstanding marinas, the 
best-known being Marine Charters, 
run by Norman Ledger. If you have 
no boat of your own, Ledger can ar- 
range to charter one for you for the 
whole Alaska cruise. 

Once your boat is ready to go, plan 
to spend at least a day in trial runs 
on the lakes or out in Puget Sound. 
In these final stages of preparation, 
keep the following points in mind; 
• No boat going very far north of 
Seattle should venture forth with 
only one engine at its disposal. Out- 
board cruisers should carry a second 
engine, even if it is only a 15-hp kicker 
for fishing. Twin outboards with 25 
hp or more apiece are an even better 
bet. Only if you are traveling with 
another boat should you risk the trip 
with just one engine— and even then, 
hold a close formation. 


• A dinghy makes your trip much 
more fun— you can anchor out and 
row ashore for swimming and cook- 
outs, but for emergency situations 
each yacht should carry an inflatable 
rubber raft tied to the cabin top when 
crossing open stretches. 

• An electric windshield wiper and a 
pump to spray water on the wind- 
shield and wash the salt off are impor- 
tant safety devices. Rain or salt spray 
can cut visibility to zero in no time. 

• A radio should be carried aboard 
and kept tuned to the Alaska and 
Canada weather bands. When you 
have 20 to 60 miles of unprotected 
running, you want to know if it’s go- 
ing to be blowing out there. 

• Your navigational needs are met 
by the Northwest Marine Atlas plus 
Hydrographic Office and U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts (all avail- 
able at Bryant’s Marina). 

The basic cruise outlined by Srorts 
Illustratp^d on the map at left and in 
the following pages carries you to 
Alaska and back on a three-to-four- 
week vacation. The time to start is 
during the last two weeks of July; 
June is the rain month, and the big 
runs of sockeye and silver salmon usu- 
ally do not start until mid-July. 

Hunters may try for bear in the 
great grizzly country up north, but 
you may find that mounting an expe- 
dition inland from a small cruiser is 
impractical. If you want to try it, get 
a license in advance from the Cana- 
dian Game Commission. 

If the weather stays good, you can 
do the full cruise in a three-week 
vacation — 16 days up and six or sev- 
en going back. If the weather closes 
in, the trip will take at least another 
week. The man with a two-week vaca- 
tion can turn around just south of 
Alert Bay (see map) and, as Part I of 
Inside to Alaska shows, still will have 
had a crack at some of the most excit- 
ing cruising on the North American 
continent. 

TURN PAGE TO START CRUISE 
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ALASKA CRUISE conlimml 

SEATTLE 
TO BIG SUCIA 

Whether you are going to British 
Columbia's marvelous fiords or to an 
Alaskan adventure beyond, one rule 
applies: start early. Leave Seattle on 
a course of :?40 as marked in your 
Marine A?/os. Run inside Whidbey 
Island 75 miles to Deception Pass, a 
spectacular narrows where the tide 
will be boiling through at four to 
eight knots. From there it is 32 miles 
northwest to Big Sucia in the San 
Juan Islands, the highly prized va- 
cation grounds of Northwest yachts- 
men, and a natural first stop on your 
cruise. 

At Big Sucia, all of the pleasant 
diversities of the San Juans are rep- 
resented. Its best anchorage is Fossil 
Bay, named for the delicate fossil 
shells that can be found in the crum- 
bling slate outcroppings ashore. On 
both sides of the state wharf at the 
apex of the harbor the land has been 
cleared for cookouts and camping. 
The beach offers clams for the dig- 
ging, the woods blackberries for the 
picking, and the harbor crabs for the 
netting. Wlien you have gathered 
these treasures, put the clams and 
crabs to boil over a shore fire and set 
the blackberries to soak in cream. 
Then you can eat, relax and consider 
your next move. 

There are 172 islands in the San 
Juans, and you could easily' spend 
your entire vacation going from one 
to another. Here are a few of the 
abundant possibilities: 

Waldron Island, five miles south- 
west of Big Sucia, has excellent sal- 
mon fishing. Local fishermen troll 
with about 60 feet of steel Monel line 
weighted with a six-ounce sinker. For 
a lure they bait a spoon with a strip 
of herring cut diagonally so it spins. 
A little patience ought to get you a 
six- or eight-pound silver salmon for 
lunch. 

San Juan Island, 20 miles from Big 
Sucia, has a fine hotel at Roche Har- 
bor with swimming pool, tennis and 
horseback riding. The elegant marina 
welcomes yachtsmen even if they do 
no more than take on water for the 
next hop. Friday Harbor, on the east 
side of the island, is a picturesque 
waterfront village wdth good stores 
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manned by tradesmen who like to 
oblige sailors (not always the case else- 
where in the San Juansl. At Friday 
Harbor there is also a local sport 
which deserves some mention. The 
island is overrun with Flemish rab- 
bits, and Roy Franklin at the office 
of Island Sky Ferries at the airport 
can put you in touch with the proper 
parties for an evening of chasing rab- 
bits into a net by flashlight. It is an 
odd. exhausting, but always exciting 
sport, and the rabbits make good 
stew. 

Stuart Island, 1.5 miles away, offers 
a lovely, secluded anchorage reached 
by threading through the narrow en- 
trance at Prevost Harbor. Once past 
the inlet, you will find yourself in a 
millpond of a harbor with clear deep 
water and excellent holding bottom. 
The scenery of Prevost is as good as 
any in the islands. When the moon 
comes out full, a world of dark water, 
forest and glistening rock comes alive 
in the soft summer air. 

-sioK TKii’t Hui.i.iNOHA.M. If, while you 
are nosing around the San Juans, you 
feel the need for a final check of your 
engines, hop over to Bellingham, 40 
miles east. The mechanics at Belling- 
ham Marine are fast and good. There 
is a second good reason for putting in 
at Bellingham: to talk to Phil Portrey 
who runs the Axton Road I^Iobil gas 
station. Portrey has gone to Alaska 
twice by outboard, and he has ex- 
plored the Northwest coast thor- 
oughly. He guided the Sports Illus- 
trated cruise and is an expert on all 
phases of the trip. Another Alaska 
veteran, Clyde Banks of the Banks 
Camera Shop, who took the pictures 
for this article, is equally informa- 
tive. And if you have to wait a day 
for engine repairs, you can drive a 
Hertx car outof Bellingham to Heath- 
er Meadows at Mt. Baker in two 
hours. There you can rent skis for 
some of the finest summer skiing in 
the world. 


BIG SUCIA 
TO NANAIMO 


Leaving the San Juans, you have 
a choice of routes to your next desti- 
nation, Nanaimo, 52 miles away and 
the last big (pop. 12,705) city for al- 
most 500 miles. You can go direct, or 
you can head south for Victoria to 


take in this delightful outpost of the 
British Commonwealth. 

.siuK TRIP; vuTORiA. Victoria, the capi- 
tal of the Province of British Colum- 
bia, i.s only 50 miles from Sucia and 
all that a provincial capital, formerly 
a colonial outpost of the Empire, 
ought to be; civilized, planted with 
flowers and refreshingly slow-paced in 
a true colonial manner. Victoria is 
also your first Canadian port. The 
ship's captain must present himself 
at the customs office properly identi- 
fied through a driver’s license or other 
papers and li.st his passengers and the 
serial numbers on the cameras aboard. 
He must deliver up all his guns to be 
sealed unless he previously has made 
arrangements with the Canadian 
Game Commission by mail for a li- 
cense to hunt specific game. 

The place to stay in Victoria is the 
Empress Hotel, a huge stone pile 
that dominates the waterfront. Be- 
hind its ivy-lined walls are dining 
halls and reception rooms bigger than 
the waiting room of a metropolitan 
train station. The bellboys in at- 
tendance are not bellboys, but old 
and faithful retainers. Upstairs in 
the rooms, the beds are four feet off 
the floor on good oak legs, and al- 
though the old bathtubs have been 
replaced by glass-door showers, the 
telephone service is stil] distinctly 
Victorian. The place to eat in Vic- 
toria is the Princesa Mary, an old 
coast steamer permanently dry- 
docked a short way off the water- 
front. The refurbished hull now con- 
tain.? one of the best sea food kitch- 
ens on the W'est Coast. 

The morning after a stay at the 
Empress, hire a car and motor up 
Marine Drive past a lovely parade of 
homes and flowers— hollyhocks and 
ivy flung with calculated abandon 
over wall and lawn, pale yellow 
hedges set in purple bush, bronze- 
leafed trees and white, flower-cov- 
ered arches over the doorways. Thir- 
teen miles north of the city is Butch- 
art Gardens, a stroke of philanthropy 
by a man who, having dug a big hole 
in the countryside to quarry lime- 
stone, decided to make the land- 
scape presentable again. The former 
quarry is now the extraordinary 
Sunken Garden. There are also a small 
but brilliant rose garden, a miniature 
formal Italian plot and a Japanese 
water garden. In the middle of all 
this, you w'ill find a tiny and very Eng- 



lish restaurant which serves fresh 
raspberries with cake or ice cream or 
both, and — crumpets. 

SIDK TRIP: OLYMPIC PKNlNSOI.A. AcrOSS 

the Strait of Juan de P'uca from Victo- 
ria lies Port Angeles; behind it, only 
25 miles up Heart O’ The Hills High- 
way, is a world of snow, forest and 
mountain known as the Olympic 
range. Ride a ferry over, rent a car, 
and 15 minutes after leaving the fer- 
ry you will be winding upward past 
great, symmetrical fir trees 60 or 70 
feet high, while below, row upon row 
of forested ridges cascade into val- 
leys way, way down. Then the whole 
Olympic range comes into view: pile 
on pile of dark green, relieved by the 
softer green of mountain moss. Be- 
yond the green peaks are the snow- 
peak lines, one after another, white 
and cool, edging far back into the 
peninsula. 

The paved road ends at Hurricane 
Ridge, and as you approach the 
ridge, mule deer come out of the 


woods and saunter across the black 
top, switching their tails impatiently 
when you pull up within 10 feet and 
shout for room to pass. They won’t 
hurry; you have to wait for them. 

From the ridge, the Obstruction 
Point logging road goes on and on 
for miles into the mountains where, 
just as in the San Juans, an adven- 
turous outdoorsman can spend an 
entire summer. The byways on the 
lovely coastal plain below the Olym- 
pic range are better for an afternoon's 
tour. Signs along the road may ad- 
vertise “Dungeness Crab” but, signs 
or no, the famous Dungeness cannot 
be trapped on this coast until Sep- 
tember. What you will be served is 
crab flown in, frozen, and defrosted. 
As such it is a passable but not ex- 
traordinary dish. 

Back in Victoria, you have 64 miles 
to go to Nanaimo. Here is the place 
to have all your second thoughts on 
equipment and gear. Nanaimo is also 
a major customs port with customs 
officials on hand or available by 


phone 24 hours a day. If you did 
not put into Victoria, you must go 
through all the formalities here. 

NANAIMO TO 
PENDER HARBOR 

Pender Harbor, your next goal 
and first meeting point with the in- 
credible salmon of these northern 
waters, is 20 miles away in the mid- 
dle of Georgia Strait. Before you go, 
check the broadcasts on the Canadian 
weather bands to make sure the wind 
won’t be blowing up whitecaps when 
you make the crossing. If it is, wait 
for the slack winds of early morning. 

The narrow mouth of Pender opens 
into a large bay. On shore the town 
provides the necessary gas float but 
also boasts a tavern with the best 
Canadian beer on tap you’re likely to 
taste during the cruise. Swimming 
in the harbor is cold, but certainly 
feasible. Enjoy it, if you wish; to the 
north, prolonged swimming is better 
left to the seals. 

The salmon are at the mouth of 
the harbor. Here plankton sluices 
through on the tide, followed by her- 
ring which are followed by salmon. 
If there are no herring for sale ashore, 
you can supply your own bait by jig- 
ging with a string of small hooks on a 
leader. The shine of the bare hooks 
attracts the herring, and sooner or 
later they nudge each other onto the 
barbs. Or a small dog shark will come 
in after the herring. Then they pack 
together near the surface in very 
tight, squirming globe-shaped schools 
known as herring balls. Watch for 
the gulls to crowd above a herring 
ball— a sweep of your net will land 
you enough bait for several days. 
And if by bad luck you get no bait 
and no salmon either, put a steak on 
a grill in the cockpit, some corn on the 
cob in a pot on the alcohol burner and 
just drift about while the sun sinks 
over V ancou ver in the west and touch- 
es the passage with fire. 

PENDER HARBOR 
TO STUART ISLAND 

Once you leave Pender to go north 
in the Inside Passage, theshore begins 
to rise, and soon the mountains are 
conihiued 
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EXTRA DRY! Remember- 
a Dry Martini is not a hooker 
of gin or vodka. Use enough 
of the iie>v Extra Dry Noilly 
Prat French Vermouth to 
make its civilixing presence 
felt. It will make a vital dif- 
ference in your Dry Martini! 


.ALASK.\ CRUISE continued 

climbing straight out of the ocean 
to tower four, five, six and seven 
thousand feet overhead. Through 
these mountains the Inside Passage 
winds like a series of canals, the wa- 
ter so deep you can cruise wdthin a few 
feet of the rock wall most of the way. 
Jutting inland from the main channel 
are dozens upon dozens of spectacular 
inlets called reaches or arms. Every 
day, from here all the way to Alaska, 
you will have a choice of three or 
four of these inlets. Duck up any one 
of them and cruise 10, 20, 30, 40 or 
50 miles east into British Columbia. 
Some end in rivers full of salmon. 
Others end in a rock wall or the deep 
woods. 

Your destination for the day’s run 
out of Pender Harbor is Stuart Is- 
land, a fisheries depot with gas pumps 
at dockside. But before you push all 
the way to Stuart, you will almost 
surely want to make a quick side trip 
into Princess Uouisa Inlet, the most 
spectacular arm of all. 

siDETiuP: PRINCRS.S LOUISA INLET. Three 
miles north of Pender Harbor is Jer- 
vis Inlet. Turn in and follow the chan- 
nel 44 miles to the small island which 
hides the entrance to Princess Louisa. 
AbovetheentrancesitsMalibuLodge. 
If you ask permission, you can dock 
at the lodge float, climb the stairs 
to the building and use the porch 
as a picture-taking platform while 
your skipper takes a run through 
the foaming Malibu rapids 150 feet 
below. 

This is only the beginning, how- 
ever, so save some film. Four miles be- 
yond Malibu is Chatterbox Falls, the 
sight you have come to see. Far larger 
than its name implies, Chatterbox 
comes roaring out of the tops of the 
trees in a gash of white, tons of water 
curtaining down into the tidewater 
below. Tie up at the log boom provid- 
ed and climb the path through the 
woods to the head of the falls. Here 
the boiling river, only a few feet deep, 
shoots wildly over slick stone, bound- 
ing six to eight feet in the air and, 
finally, making the grand leap to the 
inlet 200 feet below the place where 
you stand. 

Chatterbox Falls has a resident 
patriarch: a man named J. F. Mac- 
Donald who once bought all the land 
around the falls and then deeded 
it to the perpetual use of yachtsmen. 



MacDonald, brown as a bear and 
built like one, lives in a cabin hard 
by the falls, welcomes visitors and 
does his best to recruit them to his 
way of life. “People are naturally 
happy and lazy,” says he. “Only in 
the industrial age they’ve forgotten 
this. I retired at 38. 1 feel more people 
should do likewise. We need to re- 
dress the balance of things.” Sitting 
there, listening to the wilderness roar 
of Chatterbox, it’s hard to argue. 

Eventually, however, you’ll be 
leaving for the run to Stuart Island, 
85 miles farther along. The fisheries 
depot at Stuart is maintained prima- 
rily for the fishing boats, but yachts- 
men are welcome customers. The 
frequency of these fishing depots 
(they are about 50 miles apart, rarely 
as much as 100) is one of the bless- 
ings of a cruise up the Inside Pas- 
sage. Besides gas and diesel, they 
generally have a dry goods store and 
a grocery. Most of them have a me- 
chanic who can make simple boat 
and engine repairs. The fishermen 
themselves are friends afloat in time 
of a yachtsman’s need and a source 
of information always. 

STUART ISLAND 
TO ALERT BAY 

At Stuart you are right in the mid- 
dle of the finest salmon grounds in 
the world, with Campbell River to 
the west and Phillips Arm a short 
distance to the north. Now is the 
time to get down to really serious 
fishing. 

Sinn TRIP; PHILLIPS ARM. Phillips Arm 
slices inland 50 miles from the Inside 
Passage and ends in a great salmon 
river where the five species make 
their spawning runs: the spring, sock- 
eye, silver, dog and humpback salm- 
on. The Fisheries Commission has a 
boat in here, and the Fisheries Com- 
mission man aboard will make out 
a fishing permit for you (no cost, 
just report the catch), tell you where 
the fish are being caught and what 
lures are bringing them in. A typical 
rig for this Arm is made up of 30- 
pound-test Monel steel line weighted 

FOAMING WATERS at the top of Chatter- 
box Falls plunge down toward a tiny flo- 
tilla of powerboats cruising near the head 
of Princess Louisa Inlet 200 feet below. 
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with a six-ounce sinker, 40-pound- 
test nylon leader and a four- or five- 
inch-long spoon. Even with this tack- 
le, you can hook a fish as small as a 
two-pound jack salmon, a spring that 
has returned to the Arm premature- 
ly. {If you do catch a jack, keep it 
for dinner: they are the tenderest of 
salmon morsels.) The majority of 
strikes, though, will be mature spring 
salmon, 15-to-40-pounders ready to 
head upriver for the spawning beds. 
And don’t give up if you don’t get a 
big one right away. Toward evening 
the wind will probably slacken, and 
a faint trace of white moon may 
come out over the Arm as your boat 
putters alongside the great rock cliffs. 
Then, suddenly, you have a strike. 
The fish will feel like thunder and 
lightning on your line, and it may 
take you from half an hour to an 
hour or more to bring him in. Even 
when he comes up by the boat, the 
chance is good that he will swirl and 
disappear toward the bottom, while 
the line screams out through the 
guides of the rod. He may run two or 
three times, he may run 10 or 20. 
Whether or not you’ve ever had one 
this size on the line before, the final 
boating is nothing less than victory. 

aiDK TRIP: CAMPBEr.L RIVER. Campbell 
River is the home of the mighty 
tyee salmon, which all Campbell Riv- 
erites claim is an extra large and ex- 
tra lively member of the spring salm- 
on clan. Ichthyologists are not sure 
there is a real distinction, but fisher- 
men are— they swear that Campbell 
River catches are likely to include 
at least one big bruiser. 

On the sand bar at the entrance to 
the river next to town is the Tyee 
Club. Here club members and pro- 
spective members do their fishing over 
the choicest holes, letting themselves 
be rowed back and forth by their 
guides. You too, for the price of a 
guide with a boat ($40 to $60 a day), 
can join this select company. If by 
chance you catch a 60-pounder, you 
automatically become a member of 
the club. If you get a 61-pounder, 
you are that much better than the 
60-pound man, and a 70-pounder 
brings a special ruby membership. 
No corporation or country club in 
America has stricter hierarchical sta- 
tus levels than the Tyee Club. 

If you don't want to part with 
the hefty guide’s fee, there are plenty 
continued 




NEW SWEET! New Noilly 
Prat Sweet Vermouth— a new 
arrival from France— is some- 
what less siveet than most 
sweet vermouths. It makes 
a wonderful difference in 
Manhattans. Sip it solo, too! 
It’s delicious on-the-rocks. 
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SIMPLEX 

CHALLENGER 
RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece of mfichani- 
cai integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate In Karl Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with Full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
Mew Orleans 19, La. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 
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ALASK.\ CRUISK eonlinited 

of other good fishing spots around 
Campbell; just ask the harbor master 
at the town dock. The harbor master 
can also have your catch smoked (35c. 
per pound) in a couple of days so 
that it is not necessary to carry it 
home on ice. 

If the supplies on your cruiser are 
running low, the town has good gro- 
cery and meat stores about half a 
mile from the docks. You don’t even 
have to carry your purchases back; 
the taxi .service, as in most of these 
fishing towns, is excellent. 

Now, with your fishing instincts 
satisfied, you are ready either to head 
north for the upper British Columbia 
coast and Alaska to finish out your 
three-to-four-week vacation or, if 
you have been planning a two-week 
cruise, to turn back toward Seattle 
again, lazing through the waterways 
between here and Stuart Island. 

If you are going on to Alaska, your 
next stop is Alert Bay, 90 miles from 
Campbell River through a treacher- 
ous stretch of water called Johnstone 
Strait. Johnstone will give you a 
foretaste of the adventures yet to 
come. The prevailing northwesterly 
blows through here, and the tide rip- 
ples and boils. Wind and rip combine 
to form what yachtsmen call square 
waves — not high, but potent. If you 
try to bang through at high speed, 
you’ll have rough going. Part of the 
way, you can dodge behind the is- 
lands that line the channel. But in a 
really stiff breeze, the best thing 
is to wait for a fishing trawler and 
cruise along in its calming wake. 

When you finally dock at Alert 
Bay, you will find yourself in a me- 
dium-size fishing depot which has the 
feeling of an authentic frontier town. 
The streets are narrow, the popula- 
tion 80% Northwest Coast Indian, 
and the bars are jammed with a live- 
ly hard-drinking crew. At Totem Pole 
Park you can admire some of the finer 
examples of Indian art; for the rest, 
gas up, take on your stores and get to 
bed early. Tomorrow you have to cross 
Queen Charlotte Sound, the most for- 
midable body of water on the entire 
trip: and the best time to try Queen 
Charlotte is early in the morning. 

rn»/i)i ucii 


A TOWEiiiNc: lilCRG looms in path of au- 
thor’s outboard cruiser as he searches for 
hole through ice pack off Alaskan coast. 
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ALASKA CRUISE conlimied 


ALERT BAY TO 
DUNCANBY 


The run from Alert Bay to Duncan- 
by is 75 miles, most of it across the 
wide-open sweep of Queen Charlotte 
Sound. Sometimes the long ocean roll- 
ers are easier to handle than the short 
chop on Johnstone Strait. At other 
times they build up into frightening 
whitecaps that can set a smaller cruis- 
er On its beam ends. Although hun- 
dreds of yachts cross Queen Charlotte 
every j'ear, there is no sense taking 
chances in these remote waters. There- 
fore, before you clear Alert Bay, in- 
flate your rubber raft and secure it 
in a place where it can easily be un- 
shipped in an emergency. Then, if 
the sound looks relatively calm and 
the weather reports seem promising, 
make a dash for it, Be ready to run 
for cover if the wind suddenly blows 
up. Here is a good rule of thumb for 
planing-boat skippers: if you can’t 
make 15 knots headv'a 3 \ turn back 
and hole up at Malcolm Island, God’s 
Pocket or one of the bays on the 
northeast shore of Vancouver Island 
and wait for the water to calm down. 

With any luck, you should need no 
more than four hours to reach the 
shelter of the islands on the far side 
of the sound. As you approach the is- 
lands, you may be greeted by a com- 
mittee of porpoises, rolling and spout- 
ing in welcome. Cruise along with the 
porpoises until you come to the wave- 
beaten, sea-stained rock north of Cape 
Caution. Then make a starboard turn 
into Duncanby Landing, a well-sup- 
plied fishing depot at the mouth of 
Rivens Inlet. From here you will be 
heading up into the salmon and bear 
country at the head of Rivers Inlet 
and then on to adventure among the 
glaciers and fiords of Alaska. end 


NEXT WEEK the cruise con- 
tinue.s north to Alaska, its members 
encountering killer whales, big ice- 
bergs and glaciers before reaching 
Juneau, capital of the 49th .state. 


^ lUVER OF ICB surging down Alaska moun- 
tainside dwarfs members of Sports Il- 
lustrated expedition (in foreground). 



by FREEMAN 


Colorful, tun-ln-the-sun casuals ... most comfortable shoes you've ever loafed 
Ini Lightweight, flexible ... In glove-soft leather with heel-to-toe cushlonmg and 
ribbed rubber soles. Three carefree colors to brighten your casual wardrobel 
About $13.95. Higher Rockies West. Other Town Squires from $11.95. 


Write for your Freeman dealer's name . Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit. Wisconsin. 
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Rush me complete information on the jet-powered 
Buehler Turbocraft. 
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Good Looking, Good Reading 



Productive Tough Hopeful 


People, places and events in Life’s news-packed picture-pages this week: 1) an exciting new movie 
starlet, Yvette Mimieux; 2) strife-torn Greece regaining its birthright; 3) dropping stuffy ways, banks 
load patrons with gifts and “instant money”; 4) practical program for rescuing high school “drop- 
outs”; 5) how our Astronauts ditch a space capsule at sea; 6) out of chaos, a fresh deal for Korea. 


DON’T MISS the new Issue of 


LIFE 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Solid pitching marked the surge of the 
Chicago White Sox. Bill Pierce and Bob 
Shaw pitched five-hit victories, while 
Gerry Staley and Frank Baumann won 
with strong relief performances. The Sox 
spurt overshadowed the inconclusive 
showing of Herb Score, who lost a start 
against the A's. “When Score kept the 
ball low,” commented Plate Umpire Ed 
Runge, “it was real live. But when he 
put it high they started hitting him.” 
The New York Yankees banished Bob 
Turley and Art Ditmar to the bullpen 
and went with the kids. Except for Jim 
Coate.s, who won his third game, the re- 
sults were not impressive. Onetime Catch- 
er Yogi Berra, installed in the outfield, 
avoided serious injury and drove in nine 
runs. The Dciroit Tigers ran oul of victo- 
ries in a hurry, lost six in a row. The 
pitching was fine (10 runs in four games), 
but the big bats were suddenly silent. The 
Hallimore Orioles followed five Straight 
los.se.s with five straight wins, their long- 
est victory .string since 1957. The pitchers 
turned in four complete games, including 
a six-hitter by puff-ball artist Arnie Por- 
tocarrero. (“Porto's fast ball?” said one 
player. "Y'ou could catch it with a pair of 
pliers.") Front-office faith in the Cleve- 
lund Indians' young pitching began pay- 
ing off, as fork-baller Wynn Hawkins won 
two games, Jim Perry, Dick Stigman and 
Johnny Briggs one each. But the hitting 
did not keep pace. Johnny Temple and 
Tito Francona were hovering around .200 
(Francona had yet to drive in a run ), and 
the team was averaging a league low of 
four runs a game. Iiosion Itod Sox game 



TEAM LEADERS: 

BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





NY 

Marie 

-429 

Skowron 

.415 

Mantle 

.344 

Chi 

Minosn 

.333 

Smith 

.314 

Lollar 

-310 

Det 

Berberel .308 

Kaline 

.250 

Fernandez 

.235 

Halt 

Pilarcik 

.444 

Woodling 

.353 

Hansen 

.324 

Bos 

Buddin 

333 

Runnels 

-333 

Thomson 

.297 

KC 

Lumpe 

.467 

Chili 

.316 

Williams 

.286 

Wash Allison 

.422 

Consolo 

-343 

Gardner 

.271 

Clev 

Held 

.364 

Pieisall 

.308 

Pom, 

.300 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Pitl 

Clemente .366 

Groat 

-345 

Skinner 

.333 

SF 

Mays 

.458 

Davenport 

.317 

Cepeda 

.294 

Mil 

Aaron 

.380 

Schoendiensl .333 

1 'ipe.i 

.319 

SfL 

White 

396 

Cunningham 

.351 

Wa^n^t 

.342 

LA 

Moon 

.351 

Roseboro 

.292 

Wilis 

.268 

Phil 

Callison 

.324 

Bouchee 

.293 

Herrera 

-245 

Cm 

Gonzalez .351 

Bell 

.297 

McMillan 

.293 

Chi 

Ashburn 

.280 

Banks 

-250 

A. Ta,l., 

.245 


activitie.s were lost in a flurry of charge 
and countercharge in the city’s sports 
pages. Boston writers attacked and de- 
fended Manager Jurges, chided and 
cheered each other, and managed a few 
swipes at regular foe Ted Williams. The 
Washington Senators lost all semblance 
of a pitching rotation when Manager 
Lavagetto began relieving with sturdy 
starters Camilo Pascual and Pedro Ra- 
mos. Neither re.sponded well, but the 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMEKICAN LEAGUE 
Allison, Wash (.422) 
Woodling, Balt (.353) 
Mantle, NY (.344) 
Gentile, Ball (.230) 
Skowion. NY (.415) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In* Produced 

9 13 22 

II 7 18 

14 4 18 

5 12 17 

6 9 IS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
McCovey, SF (.269) 13 

Skinner, Pitt (.333) 13 

Clemente, Pitt (.386) 12 

Mays, SF (.458) 14 

While, Sit (,396) 13 

Banks, Chi <,2S0) 7 


14 

12 

11 

8 

8 

14 


27 

25 

23 

22 

23 

21 


'Derived by xiblrnfting J/Kn front Rlil.i 


club got a lift when Jim Kaat pitched 
seven strong innings against the Yanks. 
Despite four complete games (two by 
Bud Daley), the Kansas City -Athletics 
tumbled to the cellar. Jerry Lumpe held 
the league batting lead but the club 
showed little punch. 

Standings. Chi 7-4. Clev 6-5, NY 6-5. Balt 

7-6, Del 5-6, Bos 5-6. Wash S-E, KC 5-8 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, a poor road club 
last year, rolled relentlessly t hrough Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati and on into Chi- 
cago. Vern Law won his fourth game and 
Bob Friend his third, and the regulars 
took turns getting the key hits. "This is 
a solid lineup,” said Manager Murtaugh. 
“Each day a different hitter carries us.” 
Willie May.s kept hitting and Sam Jone.s 
lost twice, but the talk of the San Frantis- 
ro Giants was gangling Willie McCovey. 
A .160 hitter the week before, he won 
three games with home runs, boosted his 
RBI total to 21, his batting average 
to .269. Milwaukee Braves' Warren 
Spabn and Lou Burdette coTitinued to 
start ju.st once a week, but found them- 
.selves on relief the rest of the time. Nei- 
ther was pleased with his new dual role, 
and Burdette hinted darkly at economic 
retaliation. “If I’m going to be two men,” 



POWER HITTERS Willie McCovey, W'ood- 
ie Held hit eight home runs. McCovey’s 
homers won three games, Held’s took two. 


he said, “I’ll have to be paid for two.” 
The St. Louis Ciinlinais. who hit .183 in 
five road game.s, almost doubled their 
average (.333) in eight games at home. 
They won .six of them, took over the 
league lead in home runs (24) and pushed 
briefly into the first division. With a gen- 
erous serving of home run balls, the Los 
.Angeles Dodgers dropped two out of three 
to the Giants. A crowd of 85,065 saw Don 
Drysdale knocked out for the first time 
this year, after complote-game wins by 
Johnny Podres and, earlier in the week, 
Roger Craig. Despite some good pitching, 
the Philadelphia Phillies sank steadily to- 
ward their appointed place in the cellar, 
and the management began to fret. Gen- 
eral Manager John Quinn assured other 
clubs he harbored no trading “untouch- 
ables,” and longtime idol Robin Roberts, 
hit hard in three games, was given 10 days 
between starts, his longe.st rest since join- 
ing the club in 1948. The Cincinnati Keds 
kept losing, and the first head to roll was 
Billy Martin's. Billy look hi.s .208 BA to 
the bench, an<l rookie Elio Chacon stepped 
in at second base. Despite the resurgence 
of Ernie Banks (8 RBlsin twogame.s), the 
Chicago Cubs lost four straight and nine 
out of 10. The club hired Rogers Hornsby 
as special batting instructor, did not deny 
that Manager Grimm might be on the 
way out — for the third time. 

Slandings. Pitt 12-3, SF 10-5, Mil 8-5, LA 

8-7, Stt 7-7, Phil 5-10, Chi 4-10, Cm 4-11 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NY Short 2-57 Gabler 2.70 Coates 2.77 

Chi town 1.38 Pierce 2.77 Shaw 3 46 

Det tary 2.00 Burning 3.00 Mossi 3 21 

Ball Barber 1.06 Brown 1.29 Portocarrero 3.46 

Bos Casale 3.21 Sturdivant 5.40 Brewer 554 

KC Herbert I.OO Johnson 1.38 Daley 1 42 

Wash Kaat 2.40 Pascual 4 13 Ramos 4.20 

Clev Bell 180 Hawkins 2.57 Latman 3.46 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Pitt Law 1.00 Friend 1.06 Giel 4.50 

SF O'Dell 2.25 Jones 2.79 McCoimick 2.88 

Mil Spahn 2.67 Burdelte 2.86 Willey 4.05 

S)L McDamefO.OO Millet 3.46 Jackson 3.67 
LA Podres 1.74 Drysdale 2.36 Craig 6 55 

Phil Gomez 4.26 Robinson 4.91 Cardwell 5 06 

Cm Sanchez 1 80 O'Toole 2.25 Newcombe 3 00 

Chi Johnsorr 2.70 Anderson 4.00 Elston 4 50 


Rosed Hlalinlies Ihrii’ii/h Siiliinlit!/, April .il) 
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equipped and 
ready for 


The complete line of underwater 
equipment with more exclusive fea- 
tures where they couni . . . 

• The only triple-stage regulators 

• The only double-plate safety 
glass masks 

• The only true ‘non-cramping* fins 

• The only guns with ‘all-season’ 
charge 

• The only interchangeable harness 
for all types and combinations 

of tanks 

NEMROD. choice of international 
champions, combines mostadvanced 
design with highest grade materials 
and precision manufacturing. Start 
right — with NEMROD. 

ATHLETIC DIVISION 

UNDERWAT58 EQUIPMtNr 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL ('ON'TIN’ENTA L I-RACltE, slrue- 
Uling toooexial wiib two cslablishpd major 
had some ewd news. New York’s Board of Rsli- 
mato formally approved $442. .^00 appropriation 
to nnmplplo onsmcerinK plans for (■onstruotiiin of 
S15 million. -SS.OOO-sfat stadium in Flushing 
Meadows; rontinonta! dirretors agrnod to under- 
write newly approved Class D Western rnrolinii 
Leagut*. thereiiy rretiting souree of player supply 
for third league. Probable opening aaic: May Jli. 

BASKETBALL — VBA, reading swiftly and sharply 
to threat of second (iro league, approved shift of 
financially trouhli-d Minneapolis I-akers to Los An- 
geles, at same time pul crimp in Abe Saperstein’s 
plans for American league. 

CINCIN.VATI ROYAI>S, buried in NBA cellar 
the pjist two years, lapped little-known Charlio 
Wolf of nearby Villa Madonna College to succeed 
'Tom Marshall as cnach. Wolf, whose job wbll be 
made easier by drafted 'but so fur unsigned Oscar 
Robertson, was told hlunllv by Executive Vice- 
president Tom Grace: “Pull this club imi.” 


BOATING— AMERICA’S Cl'P. battered, 109-year- 
old goblet for whieh England unauecc-asfully chal- 
lenged r.S. two years agn, will he eontesled for 
again in New York Yacht Club uncondi- 

tionally aeeepted challenge hy Australia's Royal 
Sydney Yacht Club Squadron but left door open 
for late-bidding England to Iry again — if Aussiifl 
agree to elimination series to determine British 
Commonwealth representative, 

ROYAL BER.MI'DA YC. over L.L Sound sailors, 
in 4 straight, to retain Amorita Cup; WARREN 
BROWN, Royal Bermuda YC, over Donald Mae- 
Kenzic, Larehmont (N.Y.t YC, 2 victories to 0, 
for King Edward VII Gold Cup, Bermuda Race 
Week, Hamilton. 

HARVARD, stroked by Perry Doyden, over Rut- 
gers (by l'-4 lengths', Wisconsin, MIT and Bos- 
ton U., in course record S:43.4 for 1?4 miles, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

PENN, stroked by Tony Palms, over Princeton 
'by J ’■! lengths' and Columbia, in 8:43.1 for 
1 miles, Childs Cup, Princeton, N.J. 


boxing-BRIAN LONDON, unskilled British 
heavyweight, dogged less-skilled Pete Rademach- 
er in 7-round Ku f»ee pfioe i'i't, pushed former 
Olympic champion closer to pro fight oblivion, 

SONNY LISTON, Jim Norris-sponsored heavy- 
weight. splattered helpless Roy Harris with quick, 
solid blows, won by "rKO in 1st round, Houston 
ixre pune Si t 

HENRY HANK, ’J-round KO over Rory Cal- 
houn, middleweights. Sort Fruneiaeo, 

DENNY MOYER, 10-round decision over Emile 
Oriflith. welterweights, Portland. Ore. 

BRIDGC— t'.S. qualified ih.-ee learns 'Spingold One, 
Spingold Two. Vanderbilt Onel, joined Britain, 
Italy and France in Olympiad world tournament 
final, Turin, Italy, 


FOOTBALL — NCAA csughl Indiana with its re- 
cruiting slips showing, chargi'd Hoosiers six 
violations mostly for offering free transportation 
and cash bonuses to high school siarsi, put them 


on prohalKin in all sports for four years. 
SYRACITSE, led by Quarterback Dave Sarette’s 
two touchdown passes to Halfback Ernie Davis, 
pul down pro-studded Alumni, Syracuse. 


GOLF— CHARLIE SMITH, husky Gastonia. N.C. 
auto dealer, over Pete Green, N. Carolina sopho- 
more, 5 and 3, North and South Amateur, Pine- 
hurst, N.C. 


GYMNASTICS — FRED ORLOFSKY, Carbondiile. 
III., 222 points for men’s all-round title; GAIL 
.SONTEGEUATH, W. Palm Beaieh, U.q.ia points 
for women’s all-round title, AAU chamfiionships 
and Olympic trials. West Point, N.Y. Keipiiye 80). 


HANDBALL— JIMMY JACOBS. Los Angeles AC, 
over defending champion Johnny Sloan, 13 21. 
21-10, 21-1.3, singles title; JACOBS and DICK 
WEISMAN. over Vic Hershkowitz and Morris 
Singer. S-21. 21-18, 21-9, doubles title, IJ.S. Hand- 
ball championships, San Francisco ixee po'/c J f '. 


HARNESS RACING- WTDOWER CREED: $25,- 
OOU Monitor Pace, 1 m., by 3J^ lengths over odds- 
on favorite Bye Bye Bird, in 2:00 4 '5, Roosevelt 
Raceway. Howard Beissinger, driver. 


HOCKEY— BOSTON’S DON MeKENNEY, who 
spent onlv 28 minutes in penalty box all aea-son, 
won Lady Byng Trophy and $1,000 as NHL's most 
sportsmanlike player. Rookie of Year: Chicago’s 


Bill (Red ' Hay, former Colorado College star, who 
scored 18 goals, 37 assists, 

HORSE RACING - DERBY-BOTIND Torripion and 
Bally Ache, after inipresaive showings, were 
one-two favorites for Saturday race Isce piirie, 78). 
Tompion stepped off ] Vi miles in 1 :48^';, breezed 
home 2?S lengths in front of Victoria Park in 
$30,900 Blue Gra.ss Slakes at Ki'eneland; Bally 
Ache held off challenging Venetian Way, sprinted 
away in stretch to win $5,000 Stepping Slone 
purse at Churchill Downs by easy three lengths, 
1:22?-^ for seven furlongs. 

U.S.-OWNED horses puili'd off rare double at 
Newmarket, England. Np'w York Businessman 
Reginald K, Webster’s Martial, sired by Calu- 
met’s Hill Gail, ^iuah<-d his head in front of Aly 
Khan 'a Wntiire \TI al finish to win 2,000 Guineas. 
Two days later Jockey Roger I’oineeint. riding 
Mrs. Howell E. Jackson’s Never Too Late, hung on 
grimly when saddle began to slip, reached wire 
first in 1,000 Guineas. 

SWORD DANCER: $70,000 Grey I-ag H.. 1', m. 
by neck over First Landing, in l:49*'o. Aqueduct. 
Eddie Arcaro up. 

FI.UCTUATE: Maryland Hunt Cup. 4 m. by 5 
lengths over Mainstay, in 8:43?j, Gyndon, Md. 
.Mike Smithwiek up, for his 8th Hunt Cup win, 
LACROSSE -NAVY, down by 5 goals, rallied to 
beat Maryland 15-14, remain unbeaten, before 
S.OOO al College Park, Md. 

SOCCER BR.AZIL hooters whipped Cnited Arab 
Kepublie 5 0 at Cairo, then learned why home 
team played so cautiously. Explained conserva- 
tive Af-.t^rom.- Arab players were frightened by 
pregame story that Brazilians kicked ball with 
such fury that it. would kill any opponent hit by it. 
BULGARIA, over Rumania, 2-1, to win Croup 
•3 Olympic tournament, .Sofia. Victory eliminated 
Ruasin, 19-56 Olympic champion. 

TENNIS -BARRY MacKAV, over Bernard 'Tufl 
Barlzen,? .5, 6-8, 7-5, 0-6, 6-4, singles title, Dallas 

PANCHo'gONZALES, over Ken Rosewall, 6-3, 
9-7, Sydney, Australia, for first place in World 
I’ro tourv.’ith 49-8 record. Runners-up; Rosewall 
32-2.5; Pancho Segura 22-28; Alex Olmedo 11-44. 


TRACK S FIELD -JOH.N THOMAS. Boston U. 
high jumper, soared 7 feet 1 inches, broke world 
outdoor record txee page IS). R.AY NORTON, 
outran Dave Sime and Bobby Morrow in sprinla, 
lied world mark of 20.6 for 200 meters around 
turn: 5’ .ALE, 2-mile relay in 7 ;27.4, sprint medley 
in 3:24-9; SAN JOSE STATE, 440-yard relav in 
41 fist, SHO-yard relay in 1:24.5, Penn Relays, 
Philadel|>hia. 

SHOTPUTTER BIIJ. NIEDER made most of 
face-to-faee meeting with Parry O’Brien, won with 
heave of 63 feet llj^ inches at Drake Relays in 
Dea Moines !*« page 1 S\ Alone in Ixts Angeles 
use’s Dallas Ix>ng put a 'for him' routine 60 feel 
inches. 

WRESTLING— BILL KERSLAKE. 29.5-pound 
(Clevelander, defeated San Francisco’s Wall Goltl 
for heavyweight, title, U.S. Olympic freestyle tri- 
als, .Ames, Iowa. Other winners: Dick Wilson. 
Toledo, 114-.5 pounds; Dave Aublc, Ithaca. N.Y., 
125.5 pounds: Lynn Long. Denver, 136. .5 pounds; 
Frank Bettucci, Ithaca. .N.Y.. 147.5 pounds; Phil 
Kinyon, .Stillwater, Okla., 161). .5 pounds; Ed Di-- 
wiii, Pilisburgh, 174 pounds; Dan Brand, Lin- 
coln, Neh., 191 pounds. 


MILEPOSTS— MARRIED: CAROL HEISS, 20, 
pretty blonde U.S., Olympic and 5-time world fig- 
ure skating ehampion: and HAYES ALAN JEN- 
KINS, 27, her counterpart among male figure 
skaters until he turned pro in 1956 to finance way 
through Harvard fjiw School, now praetioing at- 
torney in .Akron, Ohio; in New' Yorlt. 
ELECTED: ED MACAULKY, lately deposed 
coach promoted to general manager of St. Louis 
Hawks, VIC HANSON, oldtime Syracuse U. Star, 
Indiana Coach BRANCH McCRACKEN and 
UCLA Coach JOHNNY WOODEN; among 10 
named to Basketball Hall of Fame at Springfield 
Mass. College. Others elected: CHARLES 
.MURPHY, Purdue All-.Ameriea in late 20.s: ED- 
WARD W. KEANEY, retired roach al U. of 
Rhode Island: late ERNEST A. BLOOD, wily 
coach who led Passaic H.S. to 1.59-game winning 
streak in middle 208; late WARD L. I-oAMBERT, 
Purdue roach for 29 years; late GEORGE T. 
HEPBRON, longtime AAU referee; H, V. POR- 
TER. for 30 years member of rules committee. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 — Walter Dorori: 6 — Junmy Socks, U.P.I.: 7 — Hons 
Knopf Ion Kent, Jerry Coole.CbortesM. Anderson- 

Gilloon: I 2— lonoon Doily Express, Associated News. 
pooers,ltd.:l4—tondon Doily Express, 15— Associated 
Newsoopers. ltd.; 18, 21 — Mortin Schneider. 22 — 
Thomson Pc lore Servcc: 23 Jeep Hun ler ond Geo 'go 
Honeycuil Chorlotle News: 28,40 — Flip Sehulle Block 
Stor, 31— Richard Meet- 43, 64, 74— A.P., 78— Bart 
Morgon, 95 — U.P.I,. 100 -Clarence 8. Gorrell. 
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Europe’s favorite hair conditioner— Pantene— now in America! 


A S any traveler knows, Euro- 
pean men and women are 
very particular about their hair. 
So, it’s probably significant that 
they have chosen Pantene Hair 
Lotion and made it the biggest 
selling, best known hair con- 
ditioner on the continent. 

The imported Pantene for- 
mula is the discovery of a great 
Swiss laboratory. Pantene Hair 
Lotion contains an important 


pro-vitamin that can be readily 
absorbed by the scalp. So when 
you apply this clear golden lo- 
tion you help condition the hair 
roots. Many regular users of 
Pantene Hair Lotion say their 
hair has taken on new vigor, and 
looks and feels younger. 

We’d like you to judge for 
yourself. See what results yoa 
get with Pantenc’s pro-vitamin 
formula. And you don’t have to 



go abroad to find it. Pantene 
Hair Lotion is now here in 
America at your favorite fine 
toiletry counter. 

Also, you will want to pick up 
a bottle of Pantene After-Shave, 
the bracing tonic that provides 
pro-vitamin treatment for the 
good of your skin. 

PANTENE J-fair lotion 

Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 
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Bob 

Cummings 

says: 


“Yard care is a picnic’’ 

WITH THE NEW PORTER-CABLE MARK "24' SUBURBAN RIDER 


See for yourself! Drive the new Porter-Cable Mark 24 out on your lawn and 
the whole family will clamor to help with the yard chores. Dad will appre- 
ciate its automotive features . . . Mom will find its sleek styling, simple 
controls and ease of handling irresistible. What’s more, foolproof safety 
features make it fun for the whole family to use. 

Practical? You’ll be using the Mark 24 and its low-cost attachments all 
year 'round ... in spring for grading, seeding and rolling ... in summer for 
keeping your lawn carpet smooth ... in fall to sweep up leaves and twigs. 
Most important, the Mark 24 is scaled to the size of every lawn and budget. 

Get full information. Mail the coupon for illustrated brochure and name 
of your nearest dealer. 



SUPERIOR SUBURBAN RIDERS & TRACTORS 
REEL • ROTARY • ELECTRIC STARTING 

...and a full line of ftolotiller^' soil condHioners 


and power tools for home and industry 


Porler-Cabtt Michine Co 
6D9S Morcelluo St. 

Syracuse 4. K. Y. 

I'lease send me your illu.slrHted folder 
showing the complete line of Suburban 
It idem nod accessories. 

NAME 


AnnUKSS /.ONE 


CITY STATE 




ADVANCED ENGINEERING All T’orter-Cnble ridpra 
offer Selecl-A-Cut to adjust instruitly for different cut- 
ting heights. In the larger Mark 26 Rotary and Mark 
30 Reel (illustrated) there arc Sec forward speeds and 
floatiug pan to insure a carix.'t-likc cut. 
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Home of the Long 
and the Short 


That’s the bullpen, where life 
is often comic and at 
times serious but rarely dull 

by JOE GARAGIOLA 


T here has been a lot of specu- 
lation about how the bullpen got 
its name. It is generally believed that 
the term originated because pitchers 
early in the century used to warm up 
against the Bull Durham signs that 
were fixtures in most parks. 

However it got its name, every 
manager will tell you this: “I can’t 
win without a bullpen.” 

Some say the bullpen is the land 
of the misfits, the rest home for the 
sore-arm pitcher, the terminal for the 
oldtimer waiting for the bus back to 
the minor leagues, or the hideout of 
the manager’s friend who is counting 
the days until he is eligible for the 
baseball pension plan. It is for the 
pitcher whose curve ball hangs and 
who is referred to as the janitor, or 
mop-up man. It is behind the lines for 
the shell-shocked. The bullpen is the 
slums of baseball. The high-rent dis- 
trict belongs to the big four starters 
of the pitching staff. 

The basic layout of the bullpen is 
the same— any spot in the ball park 
where the crew is out of the way and 
can gel up to play catch, when and 
if they are needed. The population 
of the bullpen usually consists of 
three pitchers— a long man, a short 
man and the mop-up man. (Some- 
times a fourth pitcher is in the crew— 
a spot starter who is used in relief.) 
Depending on the roster, there is a 
catcher and either the fifth outfielder 
or the utility infielder who doubles 
as a warmup catcher in his spare time. 
Recently, more and more pitching 
coaches have also taken up residence 
in the bullpen. 

With the coming of the Jim Kon- 


stantys, Joe Pages, Ted Wilkses and 
other great specialists, the bullpen 
has taken on some respectability and 
even glamour. Birdie Tebbetts says 
that the relief pitcher is the one man 
on a team that can make a manager 
look like a genius. 

The long man is usually a starter 
who has been in a pitching slump and 
is trying to untrack himself. He is 
trying to pitch his way out of the 
bullpen back to the big four. The 
manager uses him in the early innings, 
usually in a losing game, hoping he 
can finish the game. The real hope is 
that somewhere along the line, while 
holding the other team close enough 
to pick up the win, he will regain the 
confidence and touch that was lost. 
The long man is more of a transient 
than a permanent guest. 

He is generally replaced by a young 
pitcher in need of seasoning. It takes 
a real con artist to keep this fellow 
happy. The young ambitious pitcher 
looks upon the bullpen as a dog house. 
The question in his mind is: ‘‘What 
did I do or what did I say to have 
him send me down here?” The trick 
is to swing his thinking around to: 
‘‘Will I get another start if I look 
good in relief?” 

The short man is the star of the 
housing project. He is the man the 
manager depends on in the late in- 
nings to nail down a victory or hold 
the other club. All pennant winning 
teams have had good short men — 
Joe Page, Joe Black, Hugh Casey, A1 

cojiliniied 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Joe Garagiola was a catcher with the 
Cardinals, Pirates, Cubs and Giants 
for nine seasons (.257 BA) before he 
turned to sports broadca-sting. This 
article is abridged from his recent 
book, Bai^ebaU Is a Funny Game, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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The great sweet Vermouth imported 
from Chambery, France . . . 
distinguished for its golden tones, 
the lilting but not-too-sweet 
inflection it gives to a Manhattan. 

Or try its smooth, light-bodied 
essence over ice . . . as an aperitif. 

IMrORTliD SV OENNIS & HlfEEKT, IMI’OKtEHS Of 
COCN*C KI1.ICSAC *NB CHAMTACNE MERCIER. 
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pleasures of 

Canada’s variety vacationland 

Match your mood inCanada’svariety vacation- 
land, (intario otters you the gay excitement 
of the bustling city ... the take-it-easy pleas- 
ure of sun-soaked beaches... a fresh new 
delight for every member of the family. 


To learn more about the many 
pleasures of Oritario, mail this 
coupon now 




“rovince of Ontario, Department of Travel and Publicity”^ 
Room llfil Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 

Send me your new. full-colour book of vacation ideas. 


ADDRESS 

CITY. 
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THE BULLPEN cor>tniU«n! 



These newest Mastcrbilt slacks keep their smart looks, their slim, 
trim press, because they’re tailored of BONDYNE® DYNEL bonded 
fabric that delivers neater wear, easier care. Thanks to DYNEL, 
they provide a built-in “pressing service” to keep their good looks, their 
crease, through wear and weather, work and play. Available in wiggle 
ii’PrtVT atui xluulow plaid in lent, brown, light grey, elwreoul, medium blue, skip- 
per and black. Classic model $6.95 to $7.95; Conline/ilal model $7.95 to $9.95. 

I TTI T TEXTILE 

III fibers 

MODACRYLIC 

Union C.irbiUc Corporation. 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17. New York • Union Carbide makes 
fibers;^ sl.Tck fabrits and fashions like these arc products of leading mills and makers. 


Brazle, Jim Konstanty, Clem Labine. 
The short man may go a week with- 
out pitching and then pitch every day 
in the heat of a pennant race. 

The mop-up man is the ugly duck- 
ling of the crew. Many times a deci- 
sion has to be made on this individual 
—whether to keep him on the roster 
or not. Meanwhile, he is used to mop 
up a lost cause and be of some value 
to the club. His contribution often is 
to absorb a shellacking that saves an- 
other pitcher for the next day’s game. 

Many times, though, a mop-up man 
battles his way up to the big four. 
Used infrequently and never know- 
ing when the mop-up call will come, 
he must be ready to give all he’s got 
every chance he gets. If he looks good, 
even in a losing game, the question al- 
ways comes up: “Would he be that 
good if the game meant something?” 
Therein lies his hope. Maybe he gets 
a chance in a closer game. If he passes 
this test, he may be cast in the role 
of the short man to nail a game down. 
The next step up is to be used as a 
starter in spots. 

Al Lopez says that a good relief 
pitcher should have speed, control 
and ice water in his veins. Tom Fer- 
riek, the Detroit pitching coach, once 
described the perfect relief pitcher as a 
left-hander all the way —a comic-book 
reader with no imagination and all 
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his brains beat out. This type knows 
no fear. All he wants is the ball and 
to throw strikes. Everybody agrees 
that the main asset is lack of fear. 

The old pitcher knows how many 
warmup pitches he needs to get 
ready. The young pitcher usually 
feels he needs just one more. It was 
said of Ellis Kinder that he could 
shake hands and be as ready as ever. 
Ready or not, the time comes to take 
the long walk in from the bullpen. 
The trouble is there waiting for you. 
The ones that get the death-row feel- 
ing don’t make it. 

Running is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of staying in condition, 
but all pitchers hate it. From the 
bullpen has come the strongest argu- 
ment against it. When Tom Ferrick 
wanted Art Fowler to run more, Fow- 
ler said, “If running is so impor- 
tant, Jesse Owens would be a 20-game 
winner.” 

NO IDEAL 

The perfect bullpen location is any 
spot away from the crowd which has 
a snack bar and bathroom facilities. 
Unfortunately, there is no such spot 
in either league. 

Getting decent protection from the 
crowd is the most important factor 
as far as the bullpen crew is con- 
cerned. Fans seem to have a hard spot 
in their hearts for the bullpen. There 
continued 



ASK ANYONE 

who’s been to Puerto Rico... 



They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 

Finest Rum for you 


so Preof'Schletfelin St Co., New York 




”GLAS-CRETE” 

it’s the Swimmingest ! 


A POOL OF YOUR OWN IN JUST 72 HOURS 


*2495 


Enjoy happy, heollhful living in your own "Glas-Crele" lifetime $wim- 
mlng pool, Skip the traffic jams ond teeming crowds for family fun 
cl your doorstep. Convert your yard ir^to o sun-resort. "Glas-Crele" 
fiber gloss pools are complete; wc furnish everything but the woter 
. . . including filter system, surface skimmer, concrete wolkways, and 
many extras at no extra cost. Designed and constructed for a lifetime 
of losting beauty, carefree fiber glass never needs pointing or coulk- 
ing. Other free form designs available, to pleose every loste. Ten yeor 
guarantee. 

Write for FREE brochure and name of nearest dealer. 


“SHH GENERAL POOL CORPORATION 


Stone 


Pork, Illinois 
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THE BULLPEN eonfiiiued 



Campsites galore by screams and lakes among 
the whispering pines. Wonderful motels, hotels, 
lodges and gue.sc ranches, too! 



(jUvide. ()«/ fytee. haoiddC 

Pubkdt} Direclor 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


HIGHEST MOUNTAINS 
IN THEU.S.A,... 
east of the 


Rockies 


is a famous story about John King, 
who showed up one day carrying a 
large package. When the game was 
about to start, he took the package 
over near the bleachers, opened it 
and took out about 50 hunks of raw 
meat. Tossing the meat up to the fans, 
ho hollered: “You wolves been howl- 
ing for blood all year. Maybe this’ll 
shut you up.” 

The Polo Grounds, former home of 
the Giants, used to be the worst for 
the bullpen. It was merely a bench 
in far-off left center field, and the 
fans were right on top of you. To 
sit through a double-header out there 
was equivalent to 30 days on bread 
and water in a zoo. The fans were 
all advocates of the spit ball— with 
or without the ball. The last years 
the Giants were there, an awning was 
put over the bench which shielded 
the crew from the sun and fan- 
made monsoon. 

GOOD RIDDANCE 

Ebbets Field wasn’t much better. 
The visitors’ bullpen was a bench 
right next to the reserved seats in the 
left field corner. The cash customers 
felt they were entitled to pet the ani- 
mals. Although they did obey the do- 
not-feed-the-animals sign, the fans 
would usually pet you with empty or 
half-filled paper cups and hot dog 
buns. With the coming of the pro- 
tective plastic helmets, they would 
play tunes on the helmets with mar- 
bles. You felt like a part of the Eb- 
bets Field Swiss bell ringers. 

Clyde McCullough, veteran of 
many a bullpen, was in the Ebbets 
Field bullpen, taking abuse from a 
big fat fan. For the first four innings 
Clyde took it. Then the fat man 
shouted, “When you going to quit, 
McCullough, and give a young fel- 
low a chance?” Mac got up and said: 
“You be quiet, or I’ll shove an apple 
in your mouth and put you in the 
middle of the dining room table.” 

Most buUpens now have at least an 
awning up to protect the players. At 
Wrigley Field in Chicago and Con- 
nie Mack Stadium in Philadelphia 
the players are protected by walls 
that rise away from the fans. The 
wall isn’t too high in Chicago, but 
the fans seem well-behaved. In Phil- 
adelphia, the wall comes so close to 
the foul line that just by standing 
still you are crowded. The left-hand- 



the ball with more 
on the boll” 


• Surface-sealed 

to give you perfect traction. 

• Tru-round 

to roll RIGHT down the alley. 

» Perfect Balance 

to smack the pins true and hard. 

ACE Hard Rubber Bowling B.alls meet all ABC 
spccirications and are available in your favorite 
weights and colors. Distributors arc well-equipped 
for expert drilling to your exact requirements. 
American Hard Rubber Company, Ace Road, 
Butler, N. J., Division of Amcracc Corporation. 


Specific 

Pleasureful 

On-the-3cene 

Responsible 

Thorough 

Spokesmanllke 


. . . and 
now 


Informative 


read by Legible 


more than 
900,000 
families 
weekly 


Lucid 

U p-to-the-minute 

Satisfying 

Talked about 

Revealing 

Authoritative 

Thoughtful 

Exciting 

Discriminating 
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er always warms up closest to the foul 
lines, and the right hander takes his 
chances with scraping his knuckles 
along the wall. 

Sitting close to the fans has worked 
to the advantage of the bullpen crew, 
though, as many a business deal or 
profitable contact has been made. Au- 
tographed baseballs have been turned 
into shoes, suits or luggage at whole- 
sale. In addition to a place to warm 
up players, especially pitchers, it is 
also a place for meeting people, mak- 
ing wholesale deals, eating peanuts, 
trading insults uith the fans and 
players, second-guessing the manag- 
er and picking all kinds of all-star 
teams, like the all-ugly team, all- 
screwball team, all-stack-blowing 
team, or All-America-football-team- 
that'played-major-league-baseball. 

I once helped pick an all-star team 
of the best fighters in a brawl. We put 
Gil Hodges and Ted Kluszewski at 
first base with Dale Dong in reserve. 
Johnny Temple was at second, with 
Johnny Logan at shortstop and Don 
Hoak at third. Moose Moryn, Pete 
Whisenant and Del Ennis were in the 
outfield. Stan Lopata would be the 
catcher. Picking a team of this kind 
sets off a rhubarb. The question comes 
up, “How' can you keep Furillo off? 
He can take care of any of the guys 
you named.” From here the argument 
goes to who is the strongest guy in 
the league. 

An all-star basketball team might 
consist of Gene Conley, Dick Groat, 
the O'Brien twins, Joe Adcock, Del 
Rice and Dick Ricketts. 

Who is the fastest runner in the 
league? Who is the fastest runner in 
the big leagues? These two questions 
come up in every bullpen. The Phila- 
delphia Phillies crew once had a track 
meet in the bullpen. It was limited, 
because of the space, to two events 
—the running broad jump and the 
standing broad jump. The big bullpen 
question in Wrigley Field in Chicago 
was always, “Could you drive a golf 
ball over the center field scoreboard 
from home plate?” Sam Snead once 
did it, but I don’t know of any ball- 
player who has done it, altliough a 
few have snuck out there and tried. 

Nate Levin, a Chicago hardware 
man, was a No. 1 friend of the bull- 
pen crews. For years he came by with 
peanuts and learned to flip them in 
when the coast was clear. In the 
Polo Grounds, a cab driver always 
continued 



MOET 


For over 200 years, memorable moments have been celebrated 
with MOET Champagne. MOET comes to you from the 15-mile 
cellars of Maison Meet & Chandon, whose property includes 
the Abbey of Hautvillers-the birthplace of champagne. 



ART WALL says 

Art Woll, 1959 Pro Golfer of the Yeor, soy*: 
"MAGI-GROOVE is one of the best proctice 
aids I've ever seen! One or two hour* o week 
with MAGI-GROOVE in your backyord, or 
ot the driving range, will help you groove 
the "inside-out" swing you need for distance arid 
accorocy. MAGI-GROOVE should help you clip strokes 
off your score." 

MAGI-GROOVE is compact, measures only 5“ by 9", and 
weighs less than 8 ounces. 

Swing as hard as you like — there are no balls to chase. When 
you hit the MAGI-GROOVE practice ball, it pops right 
back, ready for the next swing. Works the same for left- 
handers, too. 

Take MAGI-GROOVE to the driving range. Tee up real 
balls on the unbreakable tees. Hit ’em out, and watch your- 
self improve! The MAGI-GROOVE secret is simple. It tells 
you at once whether your clubhead is coming "inside-out” 
or "outside-in”. Scientifically engineered, it can’t lie! 
MAGI-GROOVE is unbreakable and will last for years. It’s 
fun to use! What it will do for your golf score will amaze 
and delight you! 




MAGI-GROOVE CO. 

Box 3803 Ook Pork, Mich. 

Please send me Mogi-Grooves 
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l)abe Sl)re ^ttjeigen 
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I F YOU ADVERTISED in TIME’S Atlantic Edition and 
were calling on an important new prospect in West 
Germany, he’d probably greet you with. -Nelinien Sie 
doch Platz. Ich habe Ihre Anzeigen in time gelesen.* 
— “Take a seat— I've read your ads in time.’’ 

Throughout the free world, business and government 
leaders count on time to keep up on current events. 

And because time gets to the people who mean busi- 
ness, more businessmen are depending on time’s In- 
ternationa! Editions to carry iheir advertising abroad. 

If you, too, would like to sell most effectively in the 
world marketplace, the International Editions of time 
can do a real job for you. Call your time International 
sales representative today. 


J'lME 

.iji« 


TIME’S Atlantic Edition. Published in English, (.he business language of the world, to reach decision-makers t.hroughout 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa. News content is identical to time U. S. with advertising specific for the area, time AtlanUc 
is printed in Paris and air-spceded to major cities for delivery to readers the same day as time in the U. S. Latest ABC circula- 
tion: 158,438 {six montlis average ending December 31, 1959). European sales offices: London, Paris, Dusseidorf, Zurich. 
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THE BULLPEN continued 


supplied Pitching Coach Frank Shel- 
lenback with cigars. In Forbes Field, 
a woman fan would bake cakes for 
the crew. Ordinary fans find ways 
to get hot dogs and hamburgers in to 
the bullpen. Sometimes the first sign 
a relief pitcher gets from the catcher 
is to wipe the mustard off his mouth. 

A group huddled together in the 
Milwaukee bullpen means the peace 
pipe is being passed. In the Philadel- 
phia bullpen, the player in the corner 
is sneaking a smoke. Practical jokers 
help pass the time in the bullpen. 
Ralph Kiner, while playing left field 
for the Cubs, made the mistake of 
flipping his glove into the bullpen 
when Walker Cooper was there. Time 
had to be called while Kiner shook out 
grass, sticks, chewing tobacco and 
peanut shells that were expertly and 
compactly stuffed into each finger. 

NO PLACE TO SLEEP 

Some players have been known to 
try to catch 40 winks in the bullpen, 
and that can be dangerous. The Phil- 
adelphia visitors’ pen is nicely situat- 
ed, by the standards of the players, 
away from the fans when you are sit- 
ting and alw’ays out of the line of vi- 
sion of the manager. The crew will let 
you alone long enough to doze off, 
and then it begins— hot foot, glove 
stuffed, jacket turned inside out, wad 
of tobacco in the pocket of your glove, 
shoe laces cut almost in half, etc. One 
pitching coach was padlocked by his 
belt to the iron grillwork. Water drip- 
ping is a common practice. Putting 
lighted cigarette butts in belt loops 
caused so many burnt uniforms on one 
team that a clubhouse meeting had to 
be called. 

Their manager’s strategy comes in 
for areal raking from the crew. Would 
you bunt? Would you steal? Would 
you let him hit and run? The young 
pitcher is reminded that it was a 
curve ball Furillo hit with the count 
3 and 2. If the young catcher is in the 
bullpen, he is constantly being asked, 
“What would you call for in this 
spot?” Innings are replayed and fu- 
ture plays are planned. Any play dis- 
cussed usually touches off a rhubarb. 
It's all part of bullpen life. 

Whatever else they’re doing, how- 
ever, the bullpen crew is always in 
the game. A good bullpen keeps an es- 
pionage system going. The opposing 
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MOTO-MOWER 



24" ROTO-RIDE® 


Just climb aboard and sit in 
contour-seat comfort. All the 
controls are at your finger- 
t.ip.s on the smart Console 
Control Panel ... 3 levers 
that command throttle, shift- 
ing and blade engagement. 
You merely ride and steer 
while the Roto-Ride trims 
your lawn cleanly, crisply. 


From quirk-action 
start to relaxed finish, 
mowing’s a merry 
experience with a 
Moto-Mower Roto- 
Ride. There’s no 
rope-tugging to start 
... a few twists of 
the Impulse Starter 
handle and you’re 
ready to take off and 
mow. A muscular 
4 [ j HP, cast iron 
4-cycle engine and 
Moto-Mower’s 
Power-Flo automo- 
tive-type transmis- 
sion do the work. 


A unique 14'-wide rear 
roller provides sure-footed 
traction, propels you up 
grades as steep as 20' with- 
out a protest. And the roller 
levels the lawn as you mow. 
Try the Roto-Ride today 
. . . and see the complete 
Moto-Mower tine of auto- 
motivc-engineered rotaries, 
riders, reels and tillers. 

SOLD Sr QUALITY-MWOEO DEALERS 
-CHECK THE YELLOW PAGES 


$ 3393 = 


Super 24” Rider 



S199.95 


MOTO-MOWER 


MOTO-MOWER, INC. 

Subsidiary of Oura Corporatlor> 
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QUALITY 

EXPEmENCE 

excelIence 


YOU demand 
quality 

YOU command 
quality 

WHEN YOU BUY 
SHELL LAKE 



SEE THE COMPIHE 
SHELL LAKE LINE 
AT YOUR DEALER 


SHELL LAKE BOAT CO. 

SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN 



A BEnER WAY to Tow, Launch, Load 

* Complete support and protection; 

Iranie ot 2" X 3" rectangular tubing 

• Wide tread: high speed roller bearings; 
•snap lock ball nitco; safety chains 

* Axle easily adjustable for balance; winch, 
stand, bow stop, keel rollers, bunks fully 
adjustable 

• Tipper hitch, other features for easiest 
loading and launching 


A Stxe for Every Boat Up To and 
fnefuding 22-Foot Cruisers 

FREE Folder— RUSH Postcard 


THE SNOW COMPANY 

4359 McKinley, Omoho, Nebroska 


Sport brings out the best 
In people— and Sports Illustrated 
brings out the best of 
people, 900,000 families 
of them every week. 


THE BULLPEN conUnued 

shortstop might be too obvious with 
his signs to the outfield on what 
pitch is going to be thrown. Since the 
bullpen crew has the same vantage 
point as the defensive outfielders, 
they sometimes can steal the signs 
and relay them to their own hitters. 
The infielder moves to his right for 
the curve ball, but stands still when 
it is a fast ball. If this is confirmed as 
the sign, the bullpen man who ap- 
pears to be just sitting and swinging 
both legs is signaling the fast ball, 
one leg swinging, a curve ball. The 
hitter can pick up the sign easily. 

The next Lime the ball goes near 


nections with the dugout. In the bull- 
pens that don’t have a phone (Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati), the manager 
plays charades in getting his men 
warmed up. Stan Hack, when man- 
aging the Cubs, would, for example, 
signal for Hal Jeff coat by making like 
Atlas, flexing his muscles to indicate 
Jeffcoat’s great strength. For Johnny 
Klippstein, Hack would give a scis- 
sors’ clipping motion with his hands, 
indicating Klipp. For any pitcher that 
wears glasses, the sign is the peering 
look. A knuckle-ball pitcher is called 
by a fluttering motion. 

The bullpen is the originating stu- 
dio of the pretend radio broadcast. 
The last year I was in Chicago, 



the bullpen, watch the action. If one 
of their own outfielders is in the field, 
up they get to let him know whether 
he is near the wall and can make the 
play or not. On a base hit, they tell 
their outfielder where to throw. For 
an opposing outfielder nobody moves. 

The biggest complaint about bull- 
pens from the physical viewpoint is 
the location of the bullpen mound. In 
most ball parks the pitcher must warm 
up with his back to the infield. If 
there is any wind, the pitcher warm- 
ing up is getting the opposite effect 
from it than that of the pitcher in the 
game. In many parks there is no bull- 
pen mound, and he is warming up off 
a slab of rubber. 

Most bullpens have telephone con- 


Johnny Klippstein was my partner. 
These broadcasts had many sponsors 
and always featured interviews. Don 
Drysdale was the phantom broad- 
caster in the Dodgers’ bullpen at 
Ebbets Field. Clem Labine, the ace 
of the Dodger crew, was his assistant. 
The Dodger broadcasts were spon- 
sored by a water softener concern 
that is endorsed by Lew Burdette. 
(“Y ou can’t throw a good spitball with 
hard water.”) 

The laugh is louder, the needle is 
sharper and activity is the byword of 
the bullpen. "A comic-book reader 
with his brains beat out,” is the way 
the bench jockeys put it. “I can't win 
without a bullpen,” is the way the 
manager puts it. end 
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ISSOLE 

The readers 
take over 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BOXING 

Sirw: 

•‘And good riddance” will be the silent 
reaction shared by many to The End of 
College Boxing (SI, April 25). 

"What, are you mad, dear reader'/” I 
can hear Martin Kane proclaim. ‘‘Bring 
an end to this noble sport and exercise?” 

My answer is a thinking man’s “W^hy 
not?” 

The ultimate aim of boxing - whether as 
it was practiced by the ancient Greeks 
wth cestus-protected hands, by the Ro- 
mans in their Colos.seum games or by the 
well-padded collegians— is the physical 
destruction of another human being. The 
degree of destruction may run from sim- 
ple exhaustion on the part of two small 
Navy tikes to the death of Char'ie Mohr. 

How about other body-contact sports? 
Don't they inflict physical injury and 
death too? True, but the difference is that 
in no other popular sport is the ultimate 
objective the destruction of the oppo- 
nent in order to be declared the winner. 

Perhaps what I am really trying to say 
is that boxing more than any other con- 
test between human beings runs counter 
to the tenets of Christianity and moral 
theology. 

Sis.sy attitude? As a high school and 
collegiate participant (Kansas State Uni- 
versity) in football, basketball and track, 
I appreciate the thrill and manliness of 
competitive body-contact sports. But 
boxing? Let it lie there. It deserves an 
ignoble death. 

Fred Klemp 

Kansas City 
Sirs: 

1 fervently hope for the end of college 
boxing as a step toward the complete 
abolishment of boxing. 

I, too, have thrilled to the beauty of 
.such a .skilled performer as Ray Robin- 
son and the deadly explosive power of a 
Joe Louis. However, boxing’s attributes of 
skill, stamina, courage and conditioning 
can be found in any contact sport. 

Herbert M. Maistelm.\n 

Bulfalo 

Sirs: 

I hope the critics of college boxing read 
Martin Kane’s article with a searching 
and dispassionate mind. 

It has been the contention of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Boxing Coaches As- 
sociation that the -sport of bo.xing as con- 
ducted in colleges receives much undue 
criticism. The Mohr incident brings this 
to light. There were 29 deaths as a result 
of injuries suffered in football last year in 
the United States. Eighteen of these 
continued 


Take it from 


"Frank Gifford 

sportsman and star pro halfback 


“Waterproof boots with SYL-MER 

Formerly Rylflex 

leather really keep your feet dry!” 



‘Tve learned a leather boot can't be waterproof without two things: 
Cfo tmled '■ SYL-MER* leather for water repellency plus 

free breathing comfort, and 
2. Water-tight construction with all seams sealed 
against leakage.” 




To be sure your feet stay dry while hunting, or on 
the job, insist on boots with the SYL-MER tag. It’s 
your assurance that the manufacturer has taken 
special care to make the boot truly water- 
proof. It also means leather stays soft and 
flexible even after repeated wettings. 
For name of nearest dealer, plus FREE 
action di-awing of Frank Gifford 
suitable for framing, write: 

DOW COKNINC! CORPORATION 

Dept. 8905, Midland, Mich. 

•T.M. Dow Cornioe Corporation 


What’s in 
a name 
if it’s 
a Nick?* 

How many others of these Nicknames in baseball can you attribute 
to their most rightful owners? 

1. Dizzy 2. Dazzy 3- Daffy 4. Goofy 3. Shanty 6. Frencby 7. Birdie 
8. Ducky 9. Sparky 10. Woody 11. Gabby 12. Dusty 13- Patty 
Maybe you don't know them all. But you do know the Brand Names 
that mean confidence and satisfaction to shoppers and consumers. Hun- 
dreds of their most rightful owners advertise in Sports Illustrated. 
They are names that you know for real. Better buy by brand names! 

BRAND NAMES 

-fi sepoif}{ yjiaru 
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^P^JAYMAR’S 

, Cary Middlecoff 
SLACKS made with 

ACRILAN^ 

ACRVLIC RIBER 

and R AY O N 

advertised on inside front cover. 
Buy them at these fine stares; 

Allentown, Pennsylvania Bohlen Gross & Moyer 

Ames, Iowa Bledsoe’s 

Arcadia, California Roy Long 

Austin, Texas Blomquist-Clark 

Bay City, Michigan May Clothing Company 

Buffalo, New York Adam Meldrum & Anderson 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa Armstrong's 

Charleston, W. Virginia Frankenberger's 

Chicago, Illinois Aldem & Dess 

Chicago, Illinois "For Men"— Beverly Hills 

Chicago, Illinois Maurice L. Rothschild & Co. 

(all stores) 

Chicago, Illinois Smoky Joe's Men’s Wear 

Chippewa Falls, Wis Boston Clothing House 

Cicero, Illinois Cizek's Men’s Shop 

Cincinnati, Ohio The H. & S. Pogue Company 

Cleveland, Ohio The B. R. Baker Company 

Clinton, Michigan ...Clinton Woolen Mill Retail Store 

Cudahy, Wisconsin Goller-Stein Company 

Dallas, Texas Irby-Mayes Company 

Dearborn, Michigan Royal Clothes 

De Kalb, Illinois Jolly’s Toggery 

Detroit, Michigan Oemery’s, Inc. 

Detroit, Michigan Harpur’s Men’s Store 

Detroit, Michigan ..Princeton Shops For Men and Boys 

Detroit, Michigan Stone's-Oxford Shops 

Detroit, Michigan Van Horn's Men's Wear 

East Chicago. Indiana Lewins 

Evansville. Indiana Jay's Men's and Boy’s Shop 

Flint, Michigan A. M. Davison Company 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana Gladieux Men’s Wear 

Glendale, California Webb's Men’s & Boys’ Store 

Grand Island, Nebraska Curry-Sipple, Inc. 

Crosse Pointe, Michigan Young's Men's Wear 

Hammond, Indiana Joe HIrsch Store For Men 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi Mclnnis, Ltd. 

Houston, Texas Foley's 

Indianapolis. Indiana Jacob's Men's Wear 

Jackson, Michigan L. H. Field Company 

Kalamazoo, Michigan Kooi-Knapper 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin Kohn & Allen 

Lansing, Michigan J. W, Knapp Company 

Los Angeles, California Phelps-Terkel Stores 

Louisville, Kentucky Stewart's 

Madison, Wisconsin The Hub 

Memphis, Tennessee Julius Lewis. Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin GImbels 

Muskegon, Michigan Hosier's 

New York. New York Arnold Constable 

New York, New York Weber & Heilbroner 

Niagara Falls, New York Amberg’s 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Sportswear, Inc. 

Omaha, Nebraska J. L. Brandeis 

Oskaloosa, Iowa Sunstrum's 

Pasadena, California Bullock's 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Gimbels 

Port Huron, Michigan Andy Thomas 

Portland, Oregon Lipman's 

Roanoke, Virginia Davidson’s 

Rochester, New York . .Sibley, Lindsay S Curr Company 

Royal Oak, Michigan Royal Men's & Boys' Wear 

St. Charles, Illinois Charles A. Locke 

Salinas, California The Hub 

Schenectady, New York Minham’s 

Seattle, Washington Frederick & Nelson 

Sioux City, Iowa Raymond's 

Springfield, Illinois Arch-Wilson Company 

Wabash, Indiana Dick's Men's Wear 

Warsaw, Indiana Hull House 

Washington, D. C Woodward & Lothrop 

Wheeling. West Virginia Stone-Thomas 

JAYMAR-RUBY, INC., MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
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deaths were directly from injury to the 
head and neck. Of the 18, .seven were in- 
curred in high school football and six in 
sandlot games, two in semipro football 
and three in college football. The one 
death in college boxing received more 
publicity than all 29 deaths in football. 
Why should this he? Isn't death as a re- 
sult of a football injury to be abhorred 
just a.s much as death as a result of a box- 
ing injury? 

To ask that college boxing be abolished 
on the basis that the sport is allegedly 
too tlangero\is would, in effect, ask for the 
deletion of all contact sports from the 
sports curriculum; for the very factors that 
allegedly make boxing too hazardous are 
present in all contact sports. There is in- 
herent risk of bodily harm in any activity, 
and more so in contact sports than in non- 
contact sports, hut the values accruing to 
the participant far outweigh the risk in- 
volved. 

May rational heads prevail in future 
evaluation of boxing as an intercollegiate 
activity. 

R.\y Cin5?iioi,M 

Secretary, National Intercollegiate 

Boxing Coaches Association 
Minneapolis 

• While it is true that last year three 
college football players died as a re- 
sult of injuries received in play, it 
should be borne in mind by those con- 
cerned with the physical hazards of 
contact sports that over the same pe- 
riod 65,690 boys played football in 
college as compared with 3,708 who 
boxed.— ED. 

Sirs: 

It would indeed seem tragic if the death 
of Charlie Mohr and the death of collegi- 
ate boxing were associated in a cause-and- 
elfect relationship. If his death is the rea- 
son why college boxing died, then his 
death would be not only tragic but ironic. 

What makes Charlie Mohr’s death any 
more tragic than others who have died at 
22? Charlie .symbolized, it has been said, 
all that a college athlete ought to be. This, 
of course, is very true, but it is incomplete, 
lie not only symbolized what an athlete 
ought to be, but what a man ought to be. 
He was not only an excellent athlete, but 
also a thoughtful, friendly and personable 
individual to know, whether in the locker 
room or in the classroom. 

He loved boxing deeply. Anyone who 
would run three miles daily before classes 
to get into condition certainly symbolizes 
.something more than an average athlete. 
He was a devoted one. In this respect it 
would be ironic that the sport he loved 
and to which he gave so much stature 
should crumble because of his death. It 
would be unfair to him and unfair to his 
gracious family. Charles Mohr Sr., with 
his letter to Charlie’s opponent absolving 
him of any blame, surely exemplifies what 
his son himself would have wanted. 

Kenneth W. Stetson 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 



CHIPPEWA SUBURBANS 

like wearing slippers outdoors! 


The boots for your leisure hours out- 
doors —Chippewa Suburbans. Fee! soft 
and comfortable as slippers on your 
feet. Yet handcrafted into the hand- 
some Suburban is the durability that’s 
made “original” Chippewa Boots 
so re.spectod. 

RiChl model -41 14. Similar model available 
for women. Left model, •402-'3, also available, 
in UllTLE@Sole. Models shown $14.95. 



On sale wherever line 
footwear in Bold. Or write 
for name of dealer (plus 
Vee Bool Care Booklet.) 


"original" CHIPPEWA 


the sportsman’s bootmaker 
2626 Iliver St., Chiijpewa Falls, Wisconsin 




Active People 
Make 

Active Markets 


. . . and you’ll find the 
most active of both in the 
advertising and editorial 
pages of. . . 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

The First Market to Buy 



KNOCK, KNOCK 

Sirs; 

Surely you did not think you could 
'^fn{JCk a couple of Texans without hearing 
' from anoutraged Texan (Scorecard, April 
25). It was bad enough when you knifed 
the great Rajah for an overzealous re- 
mark, but when you started picking on 
an innocent bystander, Tris Speaker, you 
made me angry. 

You had the audacity to .say that “Mu- 
sial puts the like of Tris Speaker to shame.” 
Agreed that Stan has clobbered more 
home runs, but the true test of any ball- 
player is his value to his team. Speaker 
was not only a great hitter (with a life- 
time mark of .344 over a 22-year span), 
but he has never had an equal in the field. 
The Cardinals’ biggest problem is: Where 
can Musial do le.ss damage— at first or in 
the outfield? 

No, Speaker did not swing for the 
fences. He was not after personal records. 
He was trying to win games for his team 
— which is .supposed to be the main pur- 
pose of a ballplayer. 

Which brings us to your other hero, 
Ted Williams. Past managers of his have 
slowly died of frustration as he pulled the 
ball to right against an overshifted infield 
and outfield instead of slapping a game- 
winning single to left. Williams has not 
won fielding awards, for good reasons. 

You went on to say: ‘‘And that famed 
.slugger Rogers Hornsby himself would hit 
lower in the lineup than the modern stars.” 

Why not a.sk one of the managers of 
last year’s pennant winners where he 
would bat a fellow who had a lifetime 
average of .358, three times hit more than 
.400 (.401, .424, .403), once hit .397, twice 
led the National League in home runs and 
runs batted in — 42 and 39 homers, 152 
and 143 RBIs- - and who led the National 
I.«ague in batting seven times? 

I agree tvith you that both Musial and 
Williams are great players. There are a lot 
of future greats now playing. Despite rec- 
ords that may be established in the future, 
we should never take lightly yesterday’s 
greats like Hornsby, Speaker and Wagner. 

Thomas Hailey 

Dallas 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Sirs: 

I read with interest the description of 
Candlestick Park (SI, April 25), the new 
home of the Giants in San Franci-sco, but 
like thousands of other fans I would like 
to know where the name originated. 

Webster Stbrba 

St. Paul 

• Thesportseditors of San Francisco’s 
four newspapers chose the name Can- 
dlestick Park from 2,000 suggestions 
volunteered by local fans. The stadi- 
um is situated on land known as Can- 
dlestick Point because of the rocks 
which jut up from the shallow tide- 
lands. To critics who bemoaned the 
lack of baseball associations in the 
name the sports editors replied that 
very little polo had ever been played 
in the Polo Grounds. — ED. 



New Wilson g Strata-Bow" Rackets 


"Whether it’s match point in the finals of a national championship 
or only a friendly game of week-end tennis, you’ll play your best 
with a Wilson racket”, says all time tennis great Jack Kramer*. 

The new Wilson line features exclusive Strata-Bow construc- 
tion in every racket to withstand top stringing tensions. So put 
new zip into your tennis and notice improved ground strokes and 
sharper play with a new Jack Kramer Autograph racket. 

The Kramer Autograph Model is the most popular racket 
today among pro stars and top amateurs. 

See it... try it, and you’ll know why. 

*Jack Kramer is a memher o[ Wilson’s Advisory Staff 

Wilson Championship Tennis Balls are 
lively, uniform, long-wearing. They stay 
wh/fe... white for life. 

Wherever quality tennis equipment is sold 

IViCimi 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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TERRY SHIRT 'N SHORTS 


Pat on the Back 



Here's the perfect playsuit in luxurious white 
terry. The shirt and shorts— made ail in one 

E iece— button down the front with five pearl 
uttons. It's smart to look at, fun to wear — and 
so many uses. Seaside, poolside, tennis, baby 
sitting, barbecuing, etc. The terry belt banded 
in red and blue is adjustable and washable. 
White terry. Small (8-10). Medium (12-14), 
Large 06-18). $7.95 

Add 3 be each for shipping. Caht catalog on laqu 


THE TOG SHOP «;|Vu“sT.' 



^Ald7ivC 

^ GOLF SHOES 


The smart woman adds style to her 
game and (eels tike a pro in light, comfortable 
golf shoes designed, and proudly signed, by 

(RETAIL SHOE DIVISION) MARLBOROUGH. MASS. 



COLETTE YAROSH 


'Does that explain it?' 


The average sixth-grade girl in the 
public schools of Baltimore, accord- 
ing to a recently completed survey, 
can jump rope 47 times in 30 seconds. 
But Colette Yarosh, a 12-year-old 
from Holabird Elementary, can spin 
a rope under her twinkling toes 150 
times in half a minute. “I don’t be- 
lieve it,” said her principal. ‘‘I didn’t 
believe it either,” explains Colette’s 
physical education teacher. ‘‘Then I 


timed her myself. She jumped 150 
times in 30 seconds, rested five min- 
utes and then hit the five-jumps-a- 
second pace again.” An aircraft com- 
pany engineer calculated her rope 
spin at 180 mph, and reporters and 
research-busy educators called upon 
Colette to reveal her training secrets. 
“I began skipping rope when I was 
4 years old,” said the champion of 
Baltimore. ‘‘Does that explain it?” 
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Its sink and swim when you 
grapple with underwater judo! 


1 . “I'lidoi* th(* sou off the Virgin Islands, wiili no way to breallie, 
I was rficently introduced to some wet and wonderful wrestling,” 
writes George Alcheson, an American friend of Canadian Club. 
“Wearing only a face mask, you must pin your opponent to a ring 
pole — or make him surface— while the snorkel-equipped referee 
keeps score. As a former Navy frog man. 1 thought it would be a 
cinch. Ilow wrong 1 was! Rounds are only two minutes each— but 
after just thirty seconds my lungs were biirsthig from the strain! 



2. “.No h<«M> are biiric*! — hut it's not easy 
to make any of them slick when you're some- 
limes wrestling upsidedown. When I found my- 
.self suddenly held fast in a choking neck lock, 
1 ilioiigiii for sure I'd be forced to go up for air. 


3 . “Ilfeaking loose witli a great effort, I angled my 
op])onciil toward one of tile poles— hut he proved much 
loo slippery I'm' me. Finally, after several more rounds, 
we invoked the rule of "mutual exiiauslion” ami. Iiead- 
ing wearily for the surface, ended the game in a lie. 


Why this whisky’s world-witlc ])<)|mlaritv? 
Canadian (diil) has a Ilavur so distinctive, 
no other whiskv tastes (juite like it. And 
that's not all. Of the world's great whis- 
kies, the lij’lii.esi are Seoleh and (lanadian. 


What’s more, Canadian Club is lightest of 
them all. Tlii.s liajipy coniliination means 
tliat you can Slav willi it all evening long 
— in coeklails before tlinner, highballs 
after. Try it tonight. 



6 years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Cenada 

IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


4 . “Buck in St. Thomas after an 
ai-live day, we all galliered at llie 
Hold Carihhi'aii for a good talk 
and a pre-arranged niecling wilh a 
good friend — Canadian Club.” 






at your Jeet... 


A new front-running style! The white pen- 
nant insert and the swirl seam put this one 
way out in front in the men’s style race. Also 
in black with white inset. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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s 9.99 fo 12.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 


99 Other styles 

boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West. 


COOL LEATHER CASUALS-LIGHT FLEXIBLE 



